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dF DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
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0 OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE SACRED HEART. 

1- 

a BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM. 

1S 

d No. 1.—INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY.* 

at 

h “Tam come to cast fire on earth; and what will I, but that it be kindled.” 
—Luke xii. 49. 

; : I. 1. The heart of man ever craves for light and love. But the 

{ 


drawn to the infinite as their term and object. 


“ athirst for the living God ”’? 


Sac. Cordis Jesu. Vol. i. 
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finite neither fills nor sates his mind or will. Both are irresistibly 


2. Thus, men have ever sought for God, even though blindly and 
unconsciously ; and the persistence of religion, however debased, 
among men as a body bears witness to this. Unaided man may seek, 
but can he find God? Alas! he may fear and tremble, but can not 
rise to perfect love. Is there any living water, then, to soothe hearts 


* For doctrinal treatment of above, see Tanquerey, “ Theol. Dog.” De Cultu 


Each division contains matter for short discourse. For extension and illus- 
tration, consult Dalgairns’ “‘ Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” chapters 1 and 
2; also Cardinal Manning’s “ Glories of the Sacred Heart,” chapters 1 and 3. 
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3. Can we truly know God? asks the world doubtfully to-day. Can 
the great God love or care for us, as we understand the words? 
Or is there a man, sinless, unselfish, divine, with a mind and a heart 
like our own, to teach us the true knowledge and love of God? fg 
there, in this dark world of ours, a spring of light and love where all 
may drink and which will never run dry? Brethren, we “ whose eyes 
have seen the King in his beauty ” (Isa. xxxili. 17) fearlessly answer 
“Yes.”” Such an one “ was seen on earth, and conversed with men,” 
and His “ Sacred Heart” is the magic fountain that men crave for. 

4. The heart of Jesus is God’s answer to man’s cry for light and 
love. If we are shocked at or shrink from the gift, what is left but 
the “ unknown God ”’ of the Athenians, or the miry pool of material- 
ism or Pantheism? 

5. Happily for us, in the “ Jerusalem that now is,” “ we adore that 
which we know ” (John iv. 22), and deem it not “ folly ” that God 
should “ bow down,” nay, “annihilate himself to link his being to 
that of his creature in love;” for we, being “ rooted and founded in 
love, are able to comprehend with all the saints, what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth” as “ we know the love of Christ 
which surpasseth all understanding” . . . and are thus “ filled 
unto all the fulness of God” (Eph. iii. 17, 19). 

Let the Sacred Heart be “a stumbling-block and folly ” “to Jew 
and Gentile,” but not to us, who know that “ love is boundless as God 
himself.” 

II. 1. Christ made known the Father ; gave us, as “ the light of the 
world,” the lofty conception of God we now have in the Church. 
And naturally, for He is Himself “ very God of very God,” “the 
word made flesh that dwelt among us us”: “ The glory, as it were, 
of the only begotten of the Father” (John i. 14). He, “the way, 
the truth, and the life,” still rules in the house of Jacob, reigns in 
the kingdom of God, a very King, whose chief emblem among His 
subjects to-day is a heart inflamed, representing the “ sacred love of 
Jesus.” The fruits of the devotion it symbolizes are light and love, 
prompting to duty to God, our neighbor and ourselves. This will be 
our line of thought on the succeeding first Fridays of the year. 

2. Devotion to the Sacred Heart is not a new cult, except in form, 
but a new phase of the old, i. e., loving adoration, “in spirit and 
in truth” of the divine Personality, embodied in Christ-God, Our 
Lord. 

3. Jesus reveals God, and is, in turn, revealed to us by the Church. 
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She is the organ of His Holy Spirit, ever unfolding and unveiling 
“the truth that is in Jesus,” speaking out His mind, according to 
the needs, moods, and capacities of each succeeding generation of 
men. He has put “his words into her mouth that shall not depart 
from her, henceforth, now and forever.” Her main purpose in call- 
ing on us, to be devout to the Sacred Heart, is to inspire us with the 
truth that “ God is love.” 

4. But every approved devotion enshrines a point of doctrine. 
Divine truth, essentially one, is presented to the mind, draped in 
many-colored and varying devotions. What is thus merely luminous 
and intellectual becomes emotional and practical. Devotion brings 
truth down from the head to the heart, melting it in that glowing 
love-furnace into active enthusiasm. It is dogma on fire: God in the 
burning bush. 

5. Hence, around the great central truths of the creed beautiful 
devotions have sprung up to illustrate and deepen their impress on 
mind and heart. Take up a prayer-book, e. g., and see to what extent 
the doctrine of the Real Presence is thus honored and brought home 
to us. The countless tender devotions to Our Lady have clustered 
around the truth contained in the angel’s message and triumphantly 
vindicated at Ephesus. Thus the Church, ever one and consistent in 
her teaching, is yet, in discipline and devotion, “ circumdata varie- 
tate.” A living body, she grows up, like her divine Spouse, “ in grace 
and age before God and man.” 

III. 1. Now the doctrinal basis on which devotion to the Sacred 
Heart rests is that divine worship, in the highest sense of the term 
(latria), is due to Christ’s body, in whole or in part; when united 
to the “eternal word,” in person. Hence we could lawfully have 
knelt down and adored this body, as it lay dead, torn and mangled, 
in the tomb, or even worshipped the drops of blood that trickled 
from His pierced side as He hung lifeless on the cross. Homage may 
be paid to every feature and limb of the body, as well as to every 
power of the soul of Our Lord, for they are each and all deified, by 
the divine Person, to whom all worship of His Sacred Humanity 
ultimately goes. 

2. In devotion to the Sacred Heart the material object of our 
homage is the organ itself in the flesh joined to the Divinity. In 
taking flesh, to “ dwell among us,” He took a heart through which 
His precious blood flowed in life, and this we now adore, as symbol- 
izing His boundless love. It is no longer a dead, but a living heart. It 
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lives and throbs and mystically loves in the glorified body of “the 
Lamb that was slain,” “but now liveth and pleadeth for us before 
the great white throne,” and is adored by myriads of “ angels ang 
white-robed saints.” 

3. Though physiologically speaking, the brain is the local or 
material seat of the will, the power from which love and all kindred 
affections proceed, yet at all times and in all tongues the heart is cop- 
secrated as the organ of love; and the form of a heart ever stands 
for its sign or emblem. Indeed, the two words are synonymous, 
Love sways our entire being. It is like the force of attraction in the 
realm of matter. It makes or mars a human life. The strongest 
power known to us is that of will; but love rules even the will. “ My 
love is my weight,” says St. Augustin. ‘“ Thither am I drawn where 
it leads me.”’ It drags us to or from God. It kills or saves our souls, 
How intensely important, then, that God “ should set charity in order 
within us.” 

4. Love is the will in action. It is the nearest inkling we have of a 
creative act, or of efficient causality, as distinct from mere succession, 
God created the wondrous universe, of which we form part, by an 
act of volition, i. e., of love. The reign of law, we are told, is uni- 
versal; but free will, eliciting acts of volition or love, seems an ex- 
ception. It is self-determining, creative. The divine and human 
thus appear to blend. Like “ Justice and Mercy,” “they met and 
embraced ” in the Sacred Heart. To man’s corrupt and fallen nature 
it has become a fountain of life and saving grace. 

5. Devotion to it, fully meeting the wants and perils of the age, 
has come upon the world like a sunburst. The unerring instinct of 
the faithful has seized upon it as one of the greatest helps in getting 
near to God in and through Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It 
has swept away and outlived the fiercest opposition, and is still 
spreading. . 

Conclusion.—Light and love in the spiritual order, as I observed, 
are the crying needs of our time. Knowledge there is in plenty “of 
things below,” but alas! little “ of things above.” Modern thought, 
judged by its outcome, in literature, art, and philosophy, seems to 
have broken loose from God. What has “the reign of reason,” of 
unhampered “ free thought,” greeted so rapturously in the first half 
of the century, brought us to? Alas! the ecstasy of illusion has given 
place to the bitterness of disillusion. The promised millennium is as 
far away as ever. In the higher realms of thought, doubt, pessimism, 
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unreason in short, reign supreme. The “Lord of misrule” gov- 
erns us. 

But “ there is balm in Gilead.” “God has not forsaken his people.” 
The star of Bethlehem is still shining. The light of the world has 
not been put out. Glance at its rays as they gleam round the Sacred 
Heart, yearning to refresh “ the weary and soul-smitten,” and carry 
its message of peace to all “men of good will.” Pray earnestly, 
then, that the world may seek and find what it so much needs, light 
and peace and rest in the Sacred Heart. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS: ITS CAUSES AND ITS 
REMEDY.* 


SKETCH FOR SERMON, 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“And Jesus said to him: Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.”—Luke xviii. 42. 


Exordium.—Miracles of restoring sight to the blind were of fre- 
quent occurrence during Our Lord’s public life on earth. (Cf. Matt. 
xi. 5; xxi. 14; and for special cases, besides the one mentioned in 
to-day’s gospel, cf. Matt. xii. 22; xx. 30; John ix. 7.) 

Not strange that it should have been so. Cases of blindness 
numerous in the East. Natural causes for it: Dryness of the climate, 
with consequent dust. Habits of the people, sleeping for the most 
part in the open air, etc. (Cf. Trench on Miracles, No. 8.) 

Not strange, therefore, that in Holy Scripture this malady, of 
such frequent occurrence, should be selected as the type of Spiritual 
Blindness or Sin. 

The physical infirmity is, however, only a type. It is neither a con- 
sequence of sin, nor an evidence of its existence: Our Lord Himself 


* For sketch on the Epistle of the day, see First Series of Sketches: Charity 
the Greatest of all Virtues. 
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has told us this, when speaking of a man born blind: “ Neither hath 
this man sinned nor his parents; but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him ” (John ix. 3). 

The same may, of course, be said of thé greater part of the 
temporal afflictions and physical infirmities that befall man. God 
permits them in order to try our patience and make us feel our de. 
pendence upon Him; to test our faith, and then to “ make manifest 
his works in us.” Oftentimes these afflictions are a positive protec- 
tion against sin, the greatest and only real evil that can befall us. 

The gospel of to-day teaches us an important lesson in regard to 
spiritual blindness, its causes and its cure. 

I. Spiritual blindness may be said to be a condition of mind and 
will which prevents a person from seeing either essential truths of 
revelation sufficiently well to embrace them or the fatal folly of sin 
clearly enough to avoid it. 

Various classes of persons afflicted with spiritual blindness: 

1. Rationalists, who imagine they can see and know all necessary 
truths by the feeble light of human reason. Reject as false or absurd 
all that reason is unable to explain. Yet inconsistently admit as facts 
many phenomena in the material world which confessedly baffle 
human science. 

2. Those who deny the existence of a personal God, and vainly 
strive to explain the existence and admirable order of the universe. 
While their explanation of the existence of moral evil destroys the 
moral law—and consequently all human responsibility. 

3. Those who call themselves Agnostics—religious “ know-noth- 
ings.” Who claim that God, if there is a God, is unknowable. 

4. The poor heathens, immersed in ages of ignorance and idolatry. 
Who have “changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the 
likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and of birds, and of four- 
footed beasts, and of creeping things ” (Rom. i. 23). 

5. Those who, though Christians, have been born and raised in 
error and prejudice. Finally, those who, though born in the true 
faith, have either lost it or fallen away from the practice of it, or 
even, while endeavoring to practise it, are really spiritually blind 
in regard to the well-being of their soul. 

II. Causes of spiritual blindness: 

Bearing in mind the words of our blessed Lord, “ Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents,” it is not for us to assign the cause 
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in individual cases. That must be left to God alone, “ the searcher 
of hearts” (Ps. vii. 10). 

But the error of those who constitute a class, and would even be 
leaders of thought, may be pointed out: 

1. Pride of intellect—in the case of those who make reason the 
measure and limit of their knowledge and assent. They would num- 
ber the stars, and the sands of the seashore; bail out the ocean with 
a spoon, or span it with a bridge of a single arch. “ Their thought 
is perverse: as if the clay should think against the potter; and the 
work should say to the maker thereof: Thou madest me not” 
(Isa. xxix. 16). 

2. Turning away from God. The sad condition of those who either 
deny His existence or confess that they can not see that there is 
a personal God. They can not approach Him, because the first con- 
dition is “ to believe that he is, and is a rewarder to them that seek 
him ” (Heb. xi. 6). 

Perhaps they have lived as did God’s chosen people of old: “ My 
people have done two evils. They have forsaken ME, the fountain 
of living waters, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water ” (Jer. ii. 13). 

3. The rejection or abuse of grace. Such apparently the case with 
heathen nations. For “the grace of God hath appeared to all men” 
(Titus ii. II). 

Our Lord Himself seems to have foreseen this, and to have pro- 
nounced the condemnation : “ Whosoever will not receive you, when 
you go out of that city, shake off even the dust of your feet, for a 
testimony against them ” (Luke ix. 5). 

Others, after receiving the faith, have fallen away: The flourish- 
ing Churches of Africa—Carthage, Alexandria, even Hippo, the See 
of the great St. Augustine. The converts of St. Francis Xavier in 
Japan. The heroic, but, for the most part, fruitless labors of mis- 
sionaries and martyrs in China. 

4. Lack of Courage. It is to be hoped, and even believed, that 
many of those born under the blight of heresy—poor foundlings, 
who have lived and died without knowing their true mother—have, 
by following faithfully “the lights that were given them,” found 
mercy and salvation. 

But, alas! there are many others to whom the grace of doubt has 
been given; but the sincerity and courage were lacking to cry out, 
“Lord, that I may see!” 
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They have felt themselves sinking, and have been blessed with the 
vision of our blessed Lord walking on the fathomless deep, about to 
engulf them, and yet they had not the faith and sincerity of Peter to 
ery out as he did: “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me to come unto thee” 
(Matt. xiv. 28). For all these, we are bound in charity to pray, 

5. Special are the causes for spiritual blindness in those who be- 
long to the household of the faith; and they are easily pointed out: 
Waywardness and indolence in youth; neglect and bad example on 
the part of parents. Neglect of the Sacraments ; habits of sin; going 
out of one’s natural associations, for the sake of social prestige; de- 
liberate stifling of the voice of conscience. 

All these circumstances, or influences, more injurious to the sight 
of the soul than are the worst physical conditions in eastern coun- 
tries to the bodily eyesight. The victims of these circumstances do 
not suspect the gradual loss of spiritual sight. Blindness soon comes 
upon them, and still they are unconscious of it. 

None bolder, more presumptuous, better satisfied with themselves 
than those who are thus spiritually blind. 

III. The cure. Only one, and the same for all: Farttx in Our 
Lorp Jesus Curist. Full realization of His Divinity, His indispens- 
able MEDIATORSHIP: “ I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No 
man cometh to the Father, but by me” (John xiv. 6). 

The one cry: “ Lord, that I may see!” 

“That I may see further than the poor, dim light of my reason 
can reach.” 

“That I may see my own weakness, ignorance, childish vanity, 
my impotence and nothingness. My utter lack of hope for anything 
worthy of man—save in Thee alone! O Lord, that I may see 
how I have abandoned my Father’s house, squandered my substance, 
and am now feeding upon the husks of swine.” 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to pray earnestly for those who have 
never seen the light of truth; who have never known the gift of faith, 
To pray for the poor heathen, the ward of the Church, the special 
beneficiary of the work of “the propagation of the faith.” 

A strong, but gentle and considerate, admonition to negligent 
Catholics who cut themselves off from the blessings of their birth- 
right. 

Remind them of our blessed Lord’s sad but loving admonition: 
“ He that shall deny me before men, I will also (be obliged to) deny 
him before my Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. x. 33). 
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All affected with more or less blindness in regard to their defects. 
Exhortation to all, therefore, to repeat frequently the prayer of the 
blind man: “ Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me! Lord, that 
I may see!” 

Encouragement to all to hope to receive the same answer: “ Re- 
ceive thy sight ; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 





JESUS FORETELLS HIS PASSION—THE CLOSE OF HIS 
PUBLIC MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be accomplished which 
were written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man.”—Luke xviii. 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Jesus for the third time foretells His Passion 
—The circumstances of time, place, and persons under which this pre- 
diction is made—The particulars of this prophecy. 

I. Events immediately preceding the Passion. 1. The devotion of 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 2. The hostility of the Chief Priests. 3. The 
enthusiasm of the people. 4. The discomfiture of the Pharisees. 5. Christ 
the Desire of the Gentiles and the voice from heaven. These events 
impress the mind with two solemn and deep reflections. 1. The Divinity 
of Our Lord. 2. The blindness of the Jews—A warning to Christians. 

II. Testimonies to Christ’s ministry at its close. 1. The testimony 
of St. John the Evangelist. 2. The testimony of Christ Himself. 

Conclusion.—We learn from the events narrated, lessons to strengthen 
and enliven our faith in Christ’s divinity; and lessons for the direc- 
tion of our lives and conduct. Let us take up our position at the foot 
of His Cross, that our labors, prayers, and sufferings may be meritorious 
and fruitful for obtaining our eternal salvation. 


This was the third time that Christ foretold His Passion, and the 
prediction was made after the raising of Lazarus and after the meet- 
ing of the Council of the Jews, when it was decided that He should 
be put to death. 

As stated in the gospel narrative, Jesus, knowing the evil inten- 
tions of the chief priests and the scribes, retired to the confines of 
Judea, to the town of Ephrem, where He remained until within ten 
days of His death. He had already spoken of His death to the 
apostles on two occasions—once in the month of July, in the third 
year of His ministry, and again in the month of August following; 
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and now, within ten days of His death, when going up to Jerusalem 
for the last time, He spoke to His apostles once more on this yp. 
ject, beginning with the words, “ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, ang 
all things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man.” St. Mark tells us that “ they were on 
their way to Jerusalem; and Jesus preceded them; and they were 
astonished ; and they, following him, were afraid.” From which we 
may learn the alacrity and willingness of Christ in going to death 
and the admiration and fears of His apostles in beholding the awful 
‘majesty of His sorrow and of His divine character. 

As Jesus was making the journey in this manner, He waited until 
the twelve apostles came up to Him, and, then taking them apart, each 
one separately, it would appear, He told them of His sufferings 
death, and resurrection. The details of this prophecy are sub. 
stantially the same as on former occasions, but here He enters more 
minutely into the particulars of His Passion. In St. Mark’s Gospel 
we read that He told them He would be delivered up to the chief 
priests, and scribes, and ancients. These were the persons who com- 
posed the Sanhedrin, or Supreme Council, of the Jews. The text of 
St. Luke goes on to say, “ And they will deliver him to the Gentiles,” 
that is, to the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, and his soldiers. He 
uses an antithesis, as it were, between the Jews and Gentiles, as if he 
had said, “It is not enough that He be delivered up to the Jews, His 
supposed friends, and His own people, but He must be handed over 
to the persecution of His greatest enemies, the Gentiles, that He may 
be more cruelly tortured and finally crucified.” Whenever Our Lord 
predicted His Passion, He also foretold His Resurrection, so that His 
disciples might know that death was not the end of His life or of His 
work upon earth, but rather the beginning of His glory and of His 
kingdom. The prediction of His Passion and of His Resurrection 
was made by Our Saviour on this and on the other occasions to 
strengthen beforehand the patience and constancy of the apostles, 
that, being forewarned, the blow might not be so severely felt, and 
that they might be fully prepared for it; and also in order to its 
future effect upon them and upon all Christians to the end of time, 
for, when He made the prediction, we are told that His hearers did 
not understand it: “ And they understood none of these things, and 
this word was hid from them, and they understood not the things 
that were said ” (Luke xviii. 34). 

To us, dear brethren, is given the privilege of understanding now, 
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in the full light of Christianity, the meaning of Our Lord’s words, 
how His predictions were fulfilled to the very letter and in all par- 
ticulars, how He was crucified and died for our sins, and how He 
rose again from the dead on the third day. 

On entering upon the holy season of Lent one of our most im- 
portant spiritual duties is to call to mind and reflect upon the mys- 
teries of Our Saviour’s Passion and death, and daily meditation upon 
these mysteries will be the means of applying to our souls the fruits 
of that Passion and of sanctifying the holy season ; and, as a prepara- 
tion for this exercise, 1 wish to propose for your instruction and edi- 
fication to-day a few reflections on some of the events which occurred 
in Jerusalem on Our Saviour’s arrival there, and during the six days 
immediately preceding His Passion; and the testimony given to 
Christ’s work at the close of His public ministry. 

I. Events immediately preceding the Passion. During the last few 
days of Our Saviour’s life, immediately preceding His Passion, we 
can call to mind some striking events or incidents that may assist us 
in our meditations and devotions. These are the devotion of Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus; the enmity of the hierarchy ; Christ’s triumph, 
and the discomfiture of the Pharisees. 

1. Mary’s devotion, On the evening before the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem Christ was in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper. When he was seated at table St. John tells us: “ Mary, there- 
fore, took a pound of ointment of right spikenard, of great price, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: and 
the house was filled with the odor of the ointment. Then one of his 
disciples, Judas Iscariot, he that was about to betray him, said: Why 
was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence and given to the 
poor? . . . Jesus, therefore, said: Let her alone, that she may 
keep it against the day of my burial. For the poor you have always 
with you ; but me you have not always ” (John xii. 3-8). Here again 
Our Saviour foretells His death and burial. Let Mary preserve what 
remains of it, not, however, to be sold for the poor, but to be used 
for “ my burial, which is now near at hand.” 

2. The hostility of the chief priests. These consulted that they 
might put Lazarus to death, “ because many of the Jews, by reason 
of him, went away, and believed in Jesus.” Lazarus restored to life 
was a living proof of Christ’s divinity and of His divine mission, and 
a living refutation of all Christ’s enemies. St. Augustine, comment- 
ing on the folly of the Jewish priests, says, “ As if Christ could not 
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raise Lazarus a second time.” But they intended to put Christ also 
to death as well as Lazarus, so that they failed to see not only that 
He could raise Lazarus again, but that He could raise Himself from 
the dead. 

3. The enthusiasm of the people. This was manifested openly on 
Palm Sunday. “ When they took branches of palm trees, and went 
forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord, the King of Israel ” (John xii. 13). 

4. The discomfiture of the Pharisees. The Pharisees, seeing all 
this, were dejected and discomfited, and they said among themselves, 
“Do you see that. we prevail nothing? Behold the whole world is 
gone after him.” This, though an exaggerated expression of their 
vexation, reveals, nevertheless, the people’s admiration for and con- 
fidence in Our Lord at the close of His ministry. How this state of 
mind on the part of the people became changed so soon after, we 
may find it difficult to understand, but there were many dark and 
powerful agents at work during the few last days of Our Saviour’s 
life, and their evil influence prevailed for a time. The blindness and 
obstinacy of the Jews at the time surpasses all understanding. Our 
Saviour had given them the most manifest proofs of His divinity, and 
now, before entering into His Passion, He wills to give them one 
more proof. 

5. The Desired of the Gentiles. The Messias was called and 
known by the prophets and expected by the Jews as The Desire of 
the Gentiles. He now shows Himself in this light to the people, and 
a voice from heaven proclaimed His mission and His glory. St. 
John gives us an account of this heavenly announcement: “ Now 
there were certain Gentiles among them that came up to adore on 
the festival day. These, therefore, came to Philip, who was of Beth- 
saida of Galilee, and desired him, saying: Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
Jesus, having heard their wish, speaks again of His coming death 
and of its significance: “ Amen, amen, I say to you, unless the grain 
of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose 
it; and he that hateth his life in this world, keepeth it unto life 
eternal.” He then expresses His state of soul, and invokes His 
Father in the following words: “ Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause I 
came unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name. A voice therefore 
came from heaven: I have both glorified, and will glorify it again. 


ee ae a ee a a a 
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The multitude, therefore, that stood and heard, said that it thun- 
dered. Others said an angel spoke to him. Jesus answered and 
said, This voice came not because of me, but for your sakes ” (John 
xii, 20 sq.). St. John here clearly signifies that a voice from heaven 
was distinctly heard by the people speaking articulate words. It was 
the voice of the Eternal Father again bearing testimony to His only- 
begotten Son, that same voice and testimony that was heard at the 
Baptism of Christ, and at His transfiguration, so that the Gentiles 
as well as the Jews might be made aware of Christ’s true character 
and His divine origin. Christ finishes this scene with the words, 
“Now is the judgment of the world; now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all things to myself” (John xii. 30, 31). The evangelist here adds, 
by way of explanation, “ Now this he said signifying what death he 
should die.” This the multitude understood, and said in reply: “ We 
have heard out of the law that Christ abideth forever, and how say- 
est thou, The Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is the Son of 
Man?” Jesus, instead of answering this question, gives them a 
solemn warning in the following words: “ Yet a little while the light 
is among you; walk whilst you have the light, that the darkness 
overtake you not. And he that walketh in darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth. Whilst you have the light, believe in the light, 
that you may be the children of light (John xii.). 

When we reflect, dear brethren, upon these events, and especially 
upon the state of mind manifested by the words and conduct of the 
Jewish people at the close of Our Saviour’s public ministry, we must 
be impressed especially by two things: 1. The divinity of Our Lord; 
and, 2. The blindness of the people. Nothing could be clearer than 
the revelation of the divine nature of Christ in the prophecies concern- 
ing the manner of His death. He spoke to His hearers without parable 
and in clear, unmistakable language. He foresees all things. He knows 
all things. He makes known to His intimate friends, His apostles, 
the particular details of His death, and always adds as the crowning 
proof of His divinity that He would rise again on the third day. He 
tells the multitude that, by His death upon the cross lifted up from 
the earth, He would draw all things to Himself. Truly never man 
spoke as He spoke. It will be our duty during our Lenten medita- 
tions on the Passion to keep ever present to our minds the truth of 
Christ’s divinity ; that the Son of Man was also the Son of God, and 
that He is God in all things equal to the Father; that it was this 
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only begotten Son of God who was delivered to the Gentiles, who 
was mocked and scourged and spat upon, who was crucified on 
Calvary and died for our redemption, and who, on the third day, 
rose again. This will serve as a constant renewal of our faith in and 
our love for our crucified Saviour, and it will enable us to make some 
reparation for the many who still continue in doubt and imitate the 
Jewish people by asking, Who is the Son of Man? During the 
recital of the events of the closing days of Christ’s life we can not 
fail to be struck with the blindness and the incredulity of the Jewish 
people and of the Gentiles who heard Him speak. The Jews might 
have known that it was predicted of the Messias that He should be 
King of the Jews and Gentiles. They misunderstood and misinter- 
preted their ancient and venerated prophecies. And behold now, as 
Pascal expresses it, this King of Jews and Gentiles, crushed by 
both, who plot together to put Him to death, ruler of both who was 
to abrogate the religion of Moses in Jerusalem, its centre, where He 
will found His first Church, and who will destroy the religion of 
idols in its centre at Rome, where He will found His chief Church. 

It is a sad reflection which impresses the Christian mind at this 
period of Our Saviour’s life, that Jews and Gentiles, after His teach- 
ing and His miracles, now stand before us at one time in perplexity 
and doubt as to His being the true Messias, at another moment in- 
clined to believe, and finally making up their minds to plot His 
death, and crying out as they do soon after, Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him! Would that these enemies of Christ had fewer imitators in 
our own day! We have, unfortunately, to deplore that what is now 
known as “ The New Unbelief” has many adherents in this multi- 
tude of “ Free-Thinkers,” who, as their name implies, make it their 
chief glory that in religion and philosophy they will neither submit 
reason to faith, nor acknowledge any masters in the past or present, 
and who, above all, are enemies of the cross of Christ. For these we 
must endeavor, by greater devotion and more zealous labors, to make 
some reparation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus during the holy season 
of Lent. Let us now turn from the perplexities, doubts, and unbe- 
lief of the Jewish multitude to impress upon our minds two im- 
portant testimonies to Christ and His work, given at the close of 
His public ministry. One is the testimony of the Evangelist St. 
John. The other is Christ’s own testimony. 

II. Testimonies to Christ’s ministry at its close. 

1. The testimony of St. John. St. John sums up the results of 
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Our Saviour’s ministry. These results are such that he takes oc- 
casion to explain them as further showing Christ to be the Messias 
by reference to the judicial blindness which had been foretold and 
denounced by the Prophet Isaias. 

And whereas He had done so many miracles before them, they 
believed not in Him; that the saying of Isaias the prophet might be 
fulfilled, which he said: Lord, who hath believed our hearing? And 
to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? Therefore they 
could not believe because Isaias said again: He hath blinded their 
eyes and hardened their hearts, that they should not see with their 
eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should 
heal them. These things said Isaias when he saw His glory and 
spoke of Him. However, many of the chief men also believed in 
Him. But because of the Pharisees they did not confess Him, that 
they might not be cast out of the synagogue. For they loved the 
glory of men more than the glory of God” (John xii. 37-43). On 
these words of St. John I need only explain the sense in which we 
have to understand the expression: “ He (God) hath blinded their 
eyes and hardened their hearts.” The blindness and hardness of 
the Jews were the consequence of their own faults and crimes, which 
God permitted for their just punishment. 

.2. The testimony of Christ Himself. St. John, after giving his 
own testimony on the results of Christ’s ministry, now quotes Christ 
Himself and gives His testimony, which was uttered probably on 
some previous occasion or occasions, which may be said to be an 
epitome of what Christ often taught. 

“Jesus cried and said: He that believeth in me doth not believe 
in me, but in Him that sent me. And he that seeth me, seeth him 
that sent me. I am come a light unto the world; that whomsoever 
believeth in me may not remain in darkness. And if any man hear 
my words and keep them not, I do not judge him; the word that I 
have spoken the same shall judge him in the last day. For I have 
not spoken of myself, but the Father who sent me. He gave me 
commandment what I should say and what I should speak. And I 
know that his commandment is life everlasting. The things, there- 
fore, that I speak, even as the Father said unto me, so do I speak ” 
(John xii. 44-50). 

Conclusion.—These words of Our Saviour suggest to our minds, 
on this Sunday, most appropriate and profitable thoughts to 
strengthen and enliven our faith and to direct our conduct. We are 
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again reminded of the divinity of Christ: “ He that seeth me seeth 
him that sent me”—words which have no other sense but that the 
Father and the Son have one and same identical nature. It is saig 
in St. John’s testimony that Isaias saw the glory of Jesus Christ, 
and he speaks of it in that vision in which he says he saw Our Lord 
sitting upon a throne and elevated, etc. (Isa. vi. 1). St. John 
Chrysostom understands the prophet by these words to identify 
Christ with Jehovah, the one and supreme God of incommunicable 
majesty. We see also from the texts quoted that the blindness of 
the Jews and their rejection as the people of God were foretold in 
the Old Testament; and in their blindness and obstinacy at the close 
of Christianity we have to acknowledge a strong and incontrovertible 
proof of His divine mission. 

Thus we may learn lessons for our lives and conduct from all that 
we have heard from the inspired words of the evangelist. The 
keeping of the commandments is life everlasting. Walk whilst you 
have the light, that the darkness overtake you not. Finally, let us 
take to heart the most important lesson, that Christ acting and teach- 
ing collected only a few disciples, but Christ suffering and dying 
draws all things to Himself. Let us, therefore, take up our position 
at the foot of His cross that all our labors, prayers, and sufferings 
may be fruitful both for our salvation and for the salvation of 
others. 





THE FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT. 
HOW TO SPEND LENT PROPERLY. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“We do exhort you that you receive not the grace of God in vain.”— 
iM Corvisnt. 


Exordium.—The Lenten season, a time of Penance and Mortif- 
cation, or Self-restraint. Penance, in atonement for past offenses 
against the law of God. Mortification, for the same purpose, and 
also to acquire spiritual or moral strength; i. e., to obtain control of 
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the will and mastery over the passions, bringing them, as far as pos- 
sible, into subjection to the will of God as expressed in the Com- 
mandments, and in the precepts and example of our divine Saviour. 

The accomplishment of this is, of course, the work of the will, 
aided by divine grace. But the will itself gradually gains strength 
by acts of self-restraint, just as the strength of the body may be 
rapidly and wonderfully increased by physical exercise. 

Our Holy Mother Church proposes, as means to attain this end, 
1, Fasting and Abstinence, on certain days for those who are able 
to observe the fast without serious detriment to their health, or in- 
terference with the discharge of their daily duties. 2. Prayer, 
from which no one can reasonably claim exemption. Meditation 
upon the great mystery of the redemption, the manner in which it 
was accomplished ; the enormity of sin which made such a terrible 
atonement necessary. 3. A becoming restraint in regard to cer- 
tain worldly amusements which ill accord with the serious follow- 
ing of Our Lord through the tragic mystery of His Passion and 
death. 

These means will naturally dispose the soul to realize more fully 
its obligations toward God, and to make greater efforts to fulfil 
them. 

Hence the epistle of to-day opportunely reminds us of some of 
those obligations. 

I. Of giving Good Example: “ Giving no offense to any man, 
that our ministry may not be blamed.” 

As in Rom, xii. 6-16, so in the present instance, St. Paul’s words 
are addressed to both the faithful and the catechists and other neo- 
phyte ministers who had been appointed to give instruction. (Cf. 
a Lapide in utroque loco.) 

In a certain sense every Christian is a minister or witness of the 
faith that he professes. He has as it were a mission and a responst- 
bility. His own conduct must be consistent and exemplary, so as to 
give “no offense (or scandal) to any man.” 

Our Lord Himself has given this precept to all: “So let your 
light shine before men that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven ” (Matt. v. 16). 

He will have no part with those who will do nothing for Him: 
“He that is not with me, is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me, scattereth ” (Luke xi. 23). 

Disedifying conduct on the part of those professing to be Chris- 
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tians, moved St. Paul even to tears: “ For many walk of whom | 
have told you before (and now tell you weeping), that they are 
enemies of the cross of Christ: Whose end is destruction ” (Phil, 
iii, 18). “They that are such,” he says, speaking of the same clas, 
of persons, “serve not Christ Our Lord; but . . . by pleasing 
speeches and good words seduce the hearts of the innocent ” (Rom, 
xvi. 18). 

Even without falling into the more grievous faults referred to by 
St. Paul, much scandal and disedification are given by anger, te. 
sentment, gossip, and selfishness—not to say dishonesty—in bug- 
ness relations. 

The more respectable the person is or claims to be, the greater 
the scandal given. 

II. Obligation of practising Patience: 1. In bearing those trials 
which come by the providence of God, and not from the malice of 
men: Tribulations, sorrows, bereavements, misfortune, failure in 
business, poverty. 

We have no right to murmur against these trials. “If we have 
received good things at the hand of God, why should we not receive 
evil?” (Job ii. 10). 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: as it hath 
pleased the Lord, so is it done: blessed be the name of the Lord” 
(Ibid. i. 21). 

2. In bearing with the faults of others, and the injuries received at 
their hands: Personal affronts, calumnies, detraction, persecution, 
deception, injustice, etc. 

“Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for my sake: 
Be glad and rejoice; for your reward is very great in heaven” 
(Matt. v. 11, 12). 

3. In bearing interior trials—coming from our own defects of 
character; our evil propensities; weakness in presence of tempta- 
tion and discouragement. : 

Remember the consoling assurance given to St. Paul: “ My grace | 
is sufficient for thee; for power is made perfect in infirmity” (II. ff 
Cor. xii. 9). 

Conclusion.—Such is the lesson contained in to-day’s epistle. 

Those who try to put it in practice will undoubtedly spend this 
holy season in a manner most pleasing to God, and consequently 
most profitable to themselves. 
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For many it will doubtless bring the grace of permanent conver- 
sion from their evil ways. 

For all it will be the beginning of a better, more consistent, more 
edifying life—realizing, as they will, more fully their duties and 
responsibilities ; and finding in the very efforts they will make the 
strength, the consolation, and the grace which will lead them on 
nearer and nearer to God. 

Encouragement not wanting: God is as willing now as ever to 
help those who will turn to Him. His words as true for us, meant 
as much for us as for those living in the days of the Prophet by 
whose mouth they were spoken: “In an acceptable time have I 
heard thee, and in the day of salvation I have helped thee” (Isa. 
xlix. 8). For the Apostle tells us that time and that day have not 
passed: “ Behold now is the acceptable time; behold now is the day 
of salvation.” 

Remember, however, that this may be the last time for any one 
of those present. 

Hardly rash to say it surely will be for some their last Lent. 

No stronger reasons or motives should be needed for heeding the 
earnest, heartfelt appeal of the Apostle: “ Brethren, we do exhort 
you, that you receive not the grace of God in vain!” 
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TEMPTATIONS. 
BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


“Then Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the 
devil.” —Matt. iv. 1. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction.—The victory of Christ an earnest of our victory 
over sensuality, pride, and covetousness. Why was Jesus tempted? ; 
To offset the yielding of the First Adam. 2. To show His love for ys 
by sharing our trials. 3. To encourage us in our combat. 

I. The First Temptation—The devil urges Christ to satisfy His 
hunger by performing a miracle—an apparently harmless suggestion, 
Christ weak from fasting—so Satan tempts men to intemperance, denial 
of the truth of God, lust, thievery, murder, apostasy. No one is com. 
pelled to sin; many temptations to impurity are merely physical. No fall 
is irreparable; the purest and best fall, because 1. Satan tempts them 
more, 2. they are only outwardly good. Their virtue is apparent, not 
real. Virtue needs temptation to test its reality and strength. Tempta- 
tion comes to us in times of exaltation. Keep the flesh always in syb- 
jection, as did St. Paul. 

II. The Second Temptation.—The devil urges Christ to self destruc. 
tion through pride; pride the most subtle and general of temptations; pride 
of intellect; example of Doéllinger. The Apostate for the sake of politi- 
cal advancement. The temptation to suicide through despair. Jesus 
warns us to do nothing the lying tempter suggests. 

III. The Third Temptation.—The devil urges Christ to worship him 
at the price of the kingdoms of the world. The desire of money a pro- 
lific source of sin. It accounts for the political corruption in our country, 
the discontent of the poor, the injustice of the rich, the lives of shame 
of many poor women. It drives men from the church, and prevents others 
from entering it. No parley or truce with Satan; command him “ Be- 
gone!” 

Conclusion.—Although temptations may threaten to conquer us, we 
know that God will not allow us to be tempted above our strength. The 
benefit of temptations; they make us Ist, vigilant; 2d, strong and courage- 
ous; 3d, eager for our crown of eternal life. 


I. The Church, in to-day’s Gospel, beloved brethren, holds up to 
our imitation the triumph of Jesus Christ over Satan, the great 
adversary of God and man, and comforts us with the assurance that 
in union with Our Lord we can always conquer the three great 
temptations of sensuality, pride, and covetousness. 

It seems strange at the outset that the absolutely sinless Son of 
God should be tempted by Satan. “ What fellowship hath light with 
darkness?” ‘“ And what concord hath Christ with Belial?” (IL 
Cor. vi. 14,15). And yet, when we meditate deeply upon the purpose 
of our Lord’s coming, and His deep love for us, the mystery is easy 
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of explanation. “For this purpose,” writes St. John, “the Son of 
God appeared that he might destroy the works of the devil” (I. John 
ii, 8). The first Adam had yielded to the devil’s tempting; the 
second Adam wished to show us how to overcome it. Did God seem 
deaf to the cries of His people? Jesus would share in every sorrow 
and trial that beset humanity. “ For we have not a high priest who 
can not have compassion on our infirmities, but one tempted in all 
things like as we are, without sin” (Heb. iv. 15). 

When, therefore, we feel the stress of the struggle against the 
Evil One, and almost despair of the possibility of resisting him, the 
words of Jesus ring out triumphantly to encourage us, as a valiant 
captain might rally his flying troops: “‘ Not by bread alone doth man 
live”; “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”; “ Begone, 
Satan!’ ; ‘“‘ The Lord thy God thou shalt adore.” 

In the first temptation, Satan urges Christ to satisfy the legitimate 
craving for food by hell suggested means—“ If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread.”’ He comes to Jesus 
when He is physically weak after His forty days of fasting, thinking 
to find Him off His guard. He cunningly suggests something that 
appears perfectly harmless. What evil could there be in performing 
a miracle to satisfy His hunger? 

It is frequently so in life. Satan comes to a man weary after a 
hard day’s work in a blast furnace, and tempts him, saying, “ Friend, 
you are weak from the day’s drudgery. Your throat is parched 
from the heat and smoke and foul air. Satisfy that burning thirst 
within you. A welcome awaits you in yonder saloon—a smile for 
the foreman’s frown, a kind word for his curse.” Under the plea 
of good the sinner squanders in a few hours the earnings of a week, 
and then hurries home in an angry, drunken humor to abuse his wife 
and children. 

I had a Protestant in my convert class not long since who was 
most firmly convinced of the divinity of the Catholic Church. She 
was a young woman of twenty odd years. Her husband treated her 
cruelly, and then deserted her and her three little ones. After she 
had studied the Catechism for a week, Satan came and tempted her, 
saying: “ This Catholic Church is cruel and intolerant. She abso- 
lutely prohibits your remarriage. Your are young. The world is 
before you. It is too hard for you to be forced to provide for your- 
self and children. Remain a Protestant, and you may marry again, 
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without going counter to any principle. You are not certain of 
your new found religion.” 

Jesus foresaw full well that Satan would continually call upon 
men and women to sacrifice principle and truth and honor for the 
sake of bread. He foresaw the poorly paid working girl of our day 
tempted to a life of shame which promised ease and plenty; the well 
paid bank clerk tempted to steal to satisfy the extravagant demands 
of a wife he loved; the striker of the coal mines tempted to violence 
and murder by a sense of injustice and of suffering; the Protestant 
minister tempted to preach a gospel he did not believe, because of the 
wife and children dependent upon his salary; the Italian of oyr 
cities tempted for a price to apostasy by the unscrupulous teachers 
of a false gospel; the business man tempted to irreligion, because 
his time must be wholly given to earn bread for himself and his own, 

Therefore, the Saviour would teach His sore-beset children that, 
no matter how strong this temptation might be, no one was under 
the necessity of yielding. Great indeed may be the tyranny of the 
flesh, but greater by far is man’s free will to conquer it, helped by 
the grace Jesus won for him. Has poverty its terrors? Jesus being 
rich, became poor for our sakes (II. Cor. viii. 9). Has hunger its 
agony? Jesus fasted for forty days and nights. 

There is a great difference in the lot of men and women. Some 
live lives as tranquil and as peaceful as the calm lake of the moun- 
tain top, secure on all sides from the tempest. Others live lives as 
stormy as the angry ocean, threatening with every wave to engulf 
the ships that sail upon its bosom. Some are as free from sin as an 
Aloysius, while others know the struggle of an Augustine or a Mag- 
dalen. How often the cry bursts from some good, anxious soul: 
“Why am I so sorely tried? Why has Satan such power to torment 
and worry? Why is the flesh so rebellious to the spirit?” 

Jesus whispers the word of comfort from the desert in which He 
was beset by the Evil One. ‘“ Worry not, my children, there is no 
power in all the promptings of the lower nature to withstand my 
grace and helping. Much of your struggle is merely physical. 
Temptation is not sin, unless you admit the tempter into your heart. 
I conquered him once. ‘ Have confidence in me, I have overcome 
the world’” (John xvi. 33). 

Others who have given way once under the stress of a mighty 
passion—young women, knowing naught of the wickedness of the 
world because of the harmful prudery of stupid mothers and teachers, 
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cry out in despair, and curse the day of their birth. Out of the 
depths of earth’s hell Jesus leads them, and tells them the story of 
a Magdalen that overcame the tempter by her strong love of God. 
“Come in confidence,” He says, “to the throne of grace, and you 
shall obtain mercy and grace” (Heb. iv. 16). 

Why is it, you may ask me, beloved brethren, that often we see the 
best fall to the lowest depths? Who holier than David? Who wiser 
than Solomon? I have known men who for years had been faithful 
to their every duty as fathers, husbands, and Christians, and then in 
one short year, through failure in business or politics, they fell 
shamefully into the greatest excesses of drunkenness and lust. 

I have again known young women, convent bred, who were ac- 
customed to go to Mass daily, and to the Sacraments every week, 
and still within a few months of their graduation they had married 
a non-Catholic, before a minister, to the great scandal of all their 
relatives and friends. How account for this? I will suggest two 
reasons out of many: One is that Satan often tempts men or women 
in proportion as their zeal for God increases. He is already sure of 
the harlot, the drunkard, and the thief, but the glory of the conquest 
of a good servant of God is worthy of his best efforts. On the same 
principle, a general prides himself on taking a strongly fortified 
city that others declare impregnable. Wise, then, is the warning of 
St. Paul: “ Wherefore, he that thinketh himself to stand, let him 
take heed, lest he fall” (I. Cor. x. 12). Those who are serving God 
should never be presumptuous, or overconfident, or, like Peter, they 
may soon deny the Lord (Matt. xxvi. 70). A man with five thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket should be more afraid of highwaymen at 
night, in a lonely part of a big city, than the poor man without a cent. 

Frequently a so-called devotee falls into grievous sin because her 
virtue was only external and not real. The religious life of some 
souls becomes a mere Pharisaic formalism, which cares only for the 
outer clothes of religion. They possess the various kinds of rosaries 
and scapulars; they know the virtues of every blessed medal and 
cord; they know what saint to pray to when things are lost or hus- 
bands are wanted. There is a tendency in their souls “to pervert 
what God has designed to be supernatural helps into occasions of 
hindrance ; to use the light and prudence He has given us, not as He 
intended, to stimulate and exalt our intelligence, and carry it far 
above and beyond what it otherwise could have accomplished, but 
as an occasion of mental lethargy and sluggishness ; to use the Sacra- 
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ments and means of grace, not as fountains of new energy, making 
possible and obligatory greater exertion than we had else been cap- 
able of, but as short cuts to an easy level of virtue which might well 
have been attainable without them; to make them substitutes for 
trouble, and exertion, and watchfulness, and the other abundant 
natural means at our disposal ” (External Religion, pp. 47, 48. Geo, 
Tyrell, S. J.). 

Such Christians rest secure in mere externals, and their virtue 
appears good and strong, as the cable of a ship anchored in port 
during a calm might appear trustworthy; but let the vessel stand 
out to the open sea, the winds blow hard, the waves rise high in a 
mighty tempest, the masts go by the board, and the ship drifts fast 
to the breakers or the rocky shore—then the snapping of the cable 
proves its inability to stand the strain. 

So human virtue needs the strain of temptation to prove its reality 
and strength. 

Temptation discovers what we are, says a Kempis (book i, 
ch. xiii.). 

If one’s faith is merely intellectual pride; if one’s love of God is 
simply the external observance of the Pharisee, then because our 
virtue is not deep rooted, in time of temptation we will fall away 
(Luke viii. 13). 

You will notice again, beloved brethren, that Satan tempts Jesus 
soon after His heavenly Father has declared His divinity from on 
high, saying: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ” 
(Matt. iii. 17). 

He merely follows his usual tactics, which have so often been suc- 
cessful to the destruction of souls. Satan comes to men in moments 
of joy and exaltation from the sense of good accomplished, and 
through the weakness of the flesh, conquers the sensual self-wor- 
shipper. Is a Pere Hyacinthe preaching to admiring crowds in a 
great cathedral? Is a Mivart speaking to the world in defence of 
Catholic truth? It is the devil’s opportunity, and through his power- 
ful ally and captain, the flesh, he scores another victory. No wonder 
that mighty lover of Jesus Christ, St. Paul, “ chastised his body and 
brought it into subjection; lest, perhaps, when he had preached to 
others, he himself should become a castaway ” (I. Cor. ix. 27). 

II. In the second temptation Satan tempts Our Lord to self- 
destruction through pride and presumption. “If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down ” (from the pinnacle of the Temple). 
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Satan wishes to kill the Christ by having Him, without reason or 
necessity, rebel against that human nature which He had freely 
assumed; and to urge it more strongly, he perverts Holy Scripture 
to prove that God will save Him from His folly through the min- 
istry of angels. “ He hath given his angels charge over thee.” 

The temptation to pride is perhaps the most general and subtle of 
all. No place has been free from it. Not even the courts of heaven. 
Satan himself surely knew the strength of this weapon, for through 
it he had fallen from his high estate. The proud man forgets God 
and despises his brethren. Self is his only God. Is he intellectually 
great? He despises the mass of men as stupid and ignorant; he 
speaks of the opinions of others contemptuously ; he hates to hear 
others praised; he would rule in his world of art, literature, science, 
or theology. The incense of others’ praise is his life. I have heard 
men marvel why it was that a Dollinger could in his old age be false 
to the Church of God. But if we study his life carefully, we can see 
for years before the Vatican Council the symptoms of the disease 
that caused his spiritual death. There was a hatred of the Italian 
churchman ; there was a distrust of Rome, its ways and its politics ; 
there was a keen sense of his own genius, and a keen delight in the 
homage he received from Catholic and non-Catholic savants. “ He 
did not fear,” as 4 Kempis warned, “on account of the knowledge 
that was given him” (book i., ch. ii.). And so, when the great 
temptation came, he did not even attempt to grasp the meaning of 
papal infallibility, but denied the Church’s divine right to teach in 
the name of Jesus. The temptation merely revealed the shallowness 
of his faith. The devout, ignorant worshipper of the Eucharistic 
Christ in a poor country church of Germany might not have been 
able to discuss the historical questions relating to Popes Honorius or 
Liberius, but she would without hesitation have humbly accepted 
the teaching of the Living Voice of God’s infallible Church. 

Our proud man again is living in a Western town of ten thousand 
people, bitterly anti-Catholic. He is a lawyer with political aspira- 
tions. He has seen other men—of far less ability of course—succeed 
beyond their fairest hopes ; he has seen them become judges, mayors, 
aye, even governors of their States! So can he in time, but—the 
Catholic faith stands in the way. 

Then, in his moment of weakness, pride, and rebellion, the devil 
comes to him, tempting: “ Cast yourself down from your pinnacle of 
safety in God’s Church. Renounce your religion. Join the Free- 
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masons of the city, who can help you politically. There are more 
ways than one to save your soul. Why make your whole life miser. 
able for a so-called principle? God will provide for you in some Way 
before the end comes. You can at least die a Catholic.” 

How many of such apostates have I met, while giving missions 
to non-Catholics. God wins them back by some great failure or some 
deep sorrow; they have not found the joy they expected. They 
drained the cup of pride, but oh! the dregs were bitter. “ Humbled 
by the mighty hand of God,” they receive the grace of heartfelt 
sorrow, and are raised up to the height whence they fell (1, 
Peter v. 6). 

Sometimes the devil approaches souls with the identical tempta- 
tion he offered Our Lord—the impulse to self-destruction. An em- 
bezzler who has been stealing thousands of dollars from his employer 
sees prison staring him in the face ; a young woman seduced and then 
abandoned by one she loved and trusted can not bear the humilia- 
tion of her disgrace; the rich man who has lost his entire fortune by 
unlucky speculation dreads the misery of poverty. Behold, then, the 
devil tempts them, saying: ‘‘ Why face misery, shame, and poverty 
when a little carbolic acid or a pistol-shot will speedily set you free? 
God is good and merciful to His children. He knows you only meant 
to borrow that money and return it. He knows you sinned through 
love, not lust. He knows you strove for money only to leave a for- 
tune to your own whom you dearly loved. Why not take your 
chance? Who is certain of an eternal punishment hereafter? ” 

“Do nothing the devil suggests,” warns Our Lord. “ He offers 
you a drink to satisfy your thirst, but it is deadly poison. He points 
out a seeming road of safety, but its end is destruction and hell. He 
is a liar and the father thereof ” (John viii. 44). Have you done 
wrong? Face the consequences manfully. Suffer your just punish- 
ment in union with My sufferings for your sins upon the cross. 
Like Magdalen in the house of Simon the Pharisee, or like the dying 
thief upon the cross, make your fall the means of a glorious resur- 
rection. 

III. In the third temptation, Satan, as a last resource, appeals 
to the great source of evil, the desire of riches, which has ruined 
many a soul innocent of pride and lust. ‘“ The desire of money is 
a root of all evils, which some coveting have erred from the faith, 
and have entangled themselves in many sorrows” (I. Tim. vi. 10). 

Should this temptation fail, Satan knew that he was utterly routed, 
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as Napoleon knew that Waterloo was lost when the Old Guard gave 
way. As usual, he promises to give what is not his, and what he has 
no intention of giving. “All these (the kingdoms of the world) 
will I give thee ” is his lying promise to the Christ. And the price? 
Nothing less than the rejection of God and the worship of the devil. 

Verily, the desire of money is a root of all evils. What else 
accounts for the corruption that reigns in the large cities of our 
country? A man spends a few thousand dollars to win out at an 
election, and does not feel himself repaid by his alderman’s salary 
of five hundred dollars a year. He is a member of a city’s school 
board, and a book company wishes to have a certain book introduced 
in the public schools. He is a State senator, and a railroad wishes a 
franchise ; a corporation, a charter; a contractor, a contract to build 
a post office or a court house. The devil comes to him, saying: 
“ Money will enable you to travel everywhere in luxury. You may 
own one of the finest houses of the city, and have your retinue of 
servants, your horses and carriages. You may satisfy your artistic 
taste for books, pictures, and music. You can be received into the 
houses of the great. All these will I give thee, if, falling down, thou 
wilt adore me.” A man must be of a strong character to resist the 
tempting bait. 

The harlot whispers in the ear of a virtuous girl, “ Why will you 
toil for a mere pittance of six dollars a week, when your honor will 
command a higher price in the market of the world?” The socialist 
shouts to the honest workingman, “ Why will you slave in your mine 
or factory, when your lazy employer spends in a day your earnings 
of a year? Property is robbery. What he possesses is yours by 
inalienable right.” A statesman urges murder on a reluctant king 
or queen—‘‘ Why burden your people with taxes, and worry them 
into revolt? A foreign war will fill a depleted treasury, and you 
will at the same time gain prestige at home.” 

Yes, beloved brethren, avarice is the meanest and the hardest of 
the vices. The avaricious man pays his laborers the least possible 
wage. He outwits his competitors by unjust means. He hardens 
his heart to the cry of the poor and helpless. He crushes out of his 
soul every aspiration for the good and true. He knows no standard 
of right but the money standard, and cynically thinks every man has 
his price. Be he poor, he envies his betters, and makes those around 
him miserable by his evident discontent. He is dishonest toward his 
employer, robbing him of his time and money. He is rebellious and 
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blasphemous toward God, whom he blames for his poverty. He 
forgets entirely that Jesus Christ dignified labor and blessed poverty 
by working with His hands in the shop of a carpenter. 

“Wo to you rich,” says the Saviour in warning, “ for you have 
your consolation ” (Luke vi. 24). “It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. xix. 24). 

How often the fact of having to make restitution of ill-gotten goods 
keeps a non-Catholic from the Church of God. How often a life 
of dishonesty drives a Catholic far from the altar of Jesus Christ. 
How often the man of great possessions tells you he has no time for 
religion or for God. How often the threat of disinheritance has 
made a man untrue to a religion he knew to be true, or to a woman 
he vowed to marry. 

There is no trifling with the tempter. He must be met with the 
word of command, “ Begone, Satan!” If you parley with him, he . 
will betray you even under the flag of truce. We are not as eager 
for our salvation as he is for our damnation. 

You will ask me, beloved brethren, why temptations are so varied 
and so persistent: why it is that the devil, beaten in one encounter, 
returns to the combat from some other quarter. I know the pain of 
the struggle is great at times, but we have God’s promise that we 
shall never be tempted above our strength (I. Cor. x. 13). Again, 
although Our Lord tells us to pray that temptations may be averted 
(Matt. vi. 13; Matt. xxvi. 41). He permits them for our good. 

For temptations make us vigilant. In time of war soldiers are 
always on the alert for the enemy. When they pitch their tents at 
night in an enemy’s country, scouts are sent out to reconnoitre, and 
sentinels are put on guard. No man is allowed to pass through the 
lines without the password. To be surprised by the enemy may 
mean ruin and death. So it is in our Christian warfare (Job vii. 1). 
We learn to be ever on the watch. At the very first approach of 
Satan and his host of hell, we are up in arms. We repel them by 
the power of God with the arms of fasting and prayer. We under- 
stand the tactics of the enemy, his stratagems, his lying promises, his 
persistence, his malignity. We know our weaknesses—natural and 
acquired—but we are sure of our strength in the might of the power 
of the Lord (Eph. vi. 10). 

Temptations make us strong. The tree on the mountain side, 
bearing the brunt of the storm, strikes its roots deeply into the soil, 
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and becomes toughened by the strain. The arm of the blacksmith 
by constant pounding becomes hardened like the iron that he beats. 
The veteran of many battles makes a better soldier than the raw 
recruit not inured to hardships. So temptations develop character, 
and allow us to acquire virtue that will stand any test. The more 
we resist evil, the easier it is to conquer it. The oftener we tell 
Satan “ Begone!” the quicker the cowardly tempter will obey. 

Temptations make us eager for our crown. The true soldier longs 
for the time of peace. For it he is willing to suffer hunger and thirst 
and every hardship. He feels that every battle brings him nearer to 
home and friends. So the Christian soldier knows that every victory 
brings him one step nearer to his eternal home with God, and all the 
faithful ones who have fought the good fight (I. Tim, vi. 12). 

“ Blessed, then, is the man that endureth temptation, for when he 
hath been proved, he shall receive the crown of life, which God hath 
promised to them that love him ” (James i. 12). 
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THE FEAST OF ST. PATRICK. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“He that shall do and teach, he shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.” —Matt. v. 10. 


A. D. 492, Patrick, archbishop and apostle of the Scots, went to his rest 
on the 17th of March, in the one hundred and twentieth year of his age; sixty 
years after his coming to Ireland to baptize the Scots——Annals of Ulster. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—No saint has left deeper trace in memory of 
land he evangelized than St. Patrick. Elsewhere, patron saints often the 
shadow of a name; but in Ireland, Patrick a living force. Races judged 
by their ideals, i. e., their real, working beliefs. He seems to have, under 
God, fixed those of Ireland forever. Unshaken tenacity to the faith for 
upward of fifteen centuries proves this. 

Whence the influence he wielded and still wields over Irish race? 
The secret hereof appears to lie in this: 

He first sanctified himself, 1. e., did God’s work in his own soul. 

II. He was thus equipped and fitted to do God’s work effectually in 
the souls of others. 

(a) Two marked features characterized his spirit and made him 
a strong man spiritually—prayer and penance. The great instruments of 
holiness to all, but to him specially. Circumstances under which he first 
appears in history. Hindrances to piety and even belief in God. Prayer 
in his case a spur and a safeguard. Slemish. (b) Penance. Why needed. 
World and man out of joint with self and God. Height of asceticism to 
which our saint rose. Examples and quotations. Need for all. No hin- 
anes to his work for others. Hill of Croaghpatrick his Alverno and 

oreb. 

II. (a) Work for others. The field. Soil good and ready for Seed 
of Word. State of Ireland on his coming. Soul of it “ Naturally Chris- 
tian.” (b) His mission a triumphant march. Work, though rapid, yet 
solid. Clergy and Monastic life. His work endures. Seems to have 
transmitted his spirit to his people. 

Conclusion.—Exhort to unity in civil as in religious affairs. Hopes 
na prospects. Practical lessons impressed by thought of St. Patrick's 
ife. 


Far back, almost in the dawn of our era, when Theodosius ruled 
in imperial Rome and St. Siricius sat in the chair of Peter, a Chris- 
tian youth, of Roman parentage, was seized by a band of Irish 
raiders, who had swept down on the coasts of Gaul, and sold by 
them as a slave to a chieftain in Ulster, Milcho by name. The 
leaven of the Gospel had not yet purged even Europe of slavery, 
much less of war. For six weary years he suffered and toiled, but 
his trust, and love, and deep reverence for God never flinched. He 
became a saint, and it is in his honor that we meet here to-day. The 
very existence of America was unknown in his day, yet, on its soil, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Plata, wherever a knot of Irishmen 
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can be brought together, the name of St. Patrick is revered and 
blessed, in song, and speech, and prayer to-day. For no saint has left 
a deeper trace in the memory of the race he influenced than the 
apostle of Ireland. David in Wales, Andrew in Scotland, Augustin 
in England, are now mere shadows of a shade; whereas the name 
and fame of Patrick live, on Irish lips and in Irish hearts, all the 
world over. The shamrock we wear in his honor to-day is an emblem 
of our love and fidelity to the faith he planted and the fatherland 
he may be said to have thereby founded and united. A race, like an 
individual, is judged by its ideals, i. e., practically speaking, by its 
creed. The Irish are said to be moody and fickle as their ever- 
changing skies ; yet for more than fourteen centuries they have clung 
with unshaken tenacity to the standard of belief and duty preached 
by St. Patrick. And what nobler or higher was ever put before a 
people? 

His name (Latin for nobleman, as he truly was) and fidelity to 
his teaching are often flung in contempt at his children. But it is 
their glory, not their shame. To the Jew and Greek the world 
owes its highest form of religion and civilization; yet, on account of 
the oppression to which they were subjected, those grand old names 
are now often synonymous with usurer and thief; whereas, the worst 
reproach that can be made against Ireland as a nation is her lack of 
worldly goods and worldly wisdom, to both of which for centuries 
she was denied access. 

Whence, it may be asked, the influence of St. Patrick? How 
comes it that a Roman stranger is so lovingly enshrined in the hearts 
of the people of a land where he once lived and toiled as a slave? 
No doubt it was partly due to his own character and partly to that 
of the people he turned to Christ. The laborer and the soil were 
matched. The reaper was strong and the harvest was ripe. Saints 
are God’s agents in doing God’s work, but the message they carry 
must be freely received. On both sides we see “ the finger of God,” 
and “it is wonderful in our eyes.” No philosophy, no form of human 
wisdom, or merely human religion, produced a saint or converted a 
race, in the true sense of the word. Saints grow on one soil only, 
and nations are gathered by their influence into one fold only, that 
of the true Church. God equips the saints, His messengers, with 
gifts and graces; and similarly fits the people to receive them. But 
both must respond to God’s call. Both may fall away. Lucifer and 
Adam were holy, but lapsed from grace. Now, the duty of a saint, 
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as of all, is to cultivate personal holiness first ere attempting to raise 
others to their own height. This is what St. Patrick did. He first, 
and indeed all through life, perfected himself, and, next, he tried to 
lift up the Irish race toward his own moral level; and succeeded ; in 
doing so; in other words, we have to see God’s work in his own soul, 
and, next, God’s work, through him, in the souls of others. 

I. I do not, in the first place, mean to catalogue his virtues, 
natural or otherwise, but rather touch briefly on the spirit of St. 
Patrick that made these virtues grow and expand. Two leading 
characteristics marked this spirit, viz., love of prayer and the love 
and practice of penance. They are more needed to-day than ever. 
For want of them holiness is everywhere shrinking in the heart of 
man. Grace abounds, it is true; opportunities for piety lie in abun- 
dance at every one’s door; yet few approach God in fervent prayer, 
and many try to forget, doubt, or disbelieve in Him. The craving 
for bodily comfort and gross material pleasures is “ extinguishing the 
spirit.” Selfishness in its worst forms often rules us. Hence the 
lesson of St. Patrick’s life. 

He first comes into view in the year 387, when, with “ thousands 
of others,’ he was taken captive and sold as a slave. The iron grip 
of imperial Rome was relaxing, and in the border provinces ordered 
life appeared doomed. Raiding bands, by sea and land, had it all 
their own way. Human life, property, and honor lay at their mercy. 
Patrick’s parents were both probably slain, his two sisters made 
prisoners, and himself a helpless victim in the hands of pirates. 

Nowadays any one may lead a holy and virtuous life, if he chooses; 
then it seemed impossible, humanly speaking. It was a time to 
try one’s faith in God. He seemed to have forsaken the world and 


given it over to evil fiends. God appeared to be far away in the . 


heavens. The devil was free. But Patrick’s piety was neither selfish 
nor superficial. It was deep and solid. He had lost his father on 
earth, poor youth, but he clung all the more hopefully to his Father 
in heaven. Earnestly and heartily his soul rose to God in prayer. 
Day and night the pious youth sought and found help, light, and 
comfort in this holy practice. Prayer was his sole resource, even 
spiritually. There was no Church, no Mass, no Sacraments, no 
priest, no fervent crowd of fellow worshippers, or even fellow be- 
lievers. He was alone among scoffers and idolaters. But he felt 
that God was near, and in mind, and heart, and voice he “ rose up 
and went to his Father.” On the cheerless slopes of Slemish, or the 
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dismal swamps and miry bogs around, in foul weather or in fair, by 
day or by night, his trustful spirit communed with God. In those 
cruel days labor had no rights, masters no duties. His work was 
hard and unceasing, his fare the coarsest, his garb torn, thin, and 
scanty. His sad and cruel lot would have driven most souls to 
despair, or brutalized and degraded them. But it only served to urge 
St. Patrick to pray and have recourse to God all the more fervently. 
“To whom else could he go?” “On whom else could he cast all 
his care”? save “on Him who has care of all?”’ Hear how he de- 
scribes his daily life on the barren uplands of Slemish. ‘On com- 
ing to Ireland I was daily tending sheep, and many times in the day 
I prayed, and more and more the love of God and His faith and fear 
grew in me, and the spirit was strengthened, so that in a single day 
I have said as many as a hundred prayers, and in the night nearly 
the same. And I dwelt in the woods and on the mountain, and 
before the dawn I was summoned to prayer by the snow and the ice 
and the rain, and I did not suffer from them, nor was there any 
sloth in me as I see now, because then the spirit was burning within 
me” (“ Confessions,” cap. ii. sec. 6). 

Prayer ever is and must be a marked feature in all souls that 
“walk with God,” but it was specially characteristic of St. Patrick. 
Nay, it is a gift that he seems to have handed down to his children, 
as any One can testify who has heard them pour forth their souls to 
God in country chapel or moorland cabin, or when sickness or sorrow 
fall in their families, 

Prayer made our saint a giant in spirit. It was the source of his 
strength, the secret of his success as a saint and an apostle. Quite 
as much as he we need to “ put on this armor of light.” The gloom 
and darkness that shroud the spirit world is as dense as in his day. 
The mysterious problems suggested by nature, by life, by death, by 
the mind and heart of man, are still unsolved. Light must come 
from above, and in prayer we seek and get it. Apart from this a 
soul without prayer is a soul without God. St. Patrick was “a man 
of God,” “ fistula Spiritus Sancti,” “an organ of the Holy Spirit,” 
because he was “a man of prayer.”’ When thwarted, or sorely tried, 
or puzzled at God’s strange ways, he did not rush, as so many nowa- 
days, into unbelief or despair, but cast himself on God, and in prayer, 
“cried all the more.” Prayer was to him in life, and in death, as it 
should be to all, an “ opening of the heavens and drawing down into 
the troubled soul the peaceful dove of the Holy Spirit.” 
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(b) The next great feature in his character was his spirit of 
penance. Self-denial is the very basis of piety, but in St. Patrick it 
rose to the highest pitch of asceticism. Man is a blend of matter anq 
spirit, body and soul. Both are from God, and one would think 
they should act in harmony, each with its rights and claims, duly 
ordered. But we live in an anomalous world. There is a divorce 
between pleasure and virtue. Ease, indulgence, comfort mostly g0 
with sin and luxury ; whereas virtue is often left out in the cold. Nay, 
pain and grief and sorrow and self-restraint are usually the condi- 
tion of its practice. Life does not always bring the good a pleasant 
saunter “ through the real,” but a hard and weary exile. We know, 
it is true, that virtue will one day have its reward; but meanwhile 
‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent only bear 
it away.” “Unless you do penance,” says Our Lord, “ you shall 
all likewise perish.” The world is out of joint with its Maker, 
as we may see in ourselves and observe in the sin-tossed world 
outside of us, where “every creature travaileth” in pain. Man re- 
volted from God, and our own bodies revolted from their guide in 
reason. We can only make our way back to God by penance, i. e., by 
repentance interiorly, and keeping the revolting flesh in subjection to 
the spirit. We have all in some measure to cultivate “a spirit of 
compunction,” and so create “a new and clean heart within.” In 
the case of St. Patrick, as I observed, the practice of penance, inward 
and outward, rose to a heroic degree. Indeed, measured by our 
standard of sorrow for sin and bodily austerity, it was carried to the 
verge of folly. His cheeks were furrowed by tears shed for what 
we should deem the indiscretions of youth. He was reckless, we 
should say, in his austerities. Night, that usually brings to the toiler 
rest and refreshing sleep, was, in his case, harder than the day. Part 
of it he spent in prayer, immersed in water to the chin. The little 
he gave of it to the body was spent on a bare rock, with a stone for 
pillow, often exposed to the fury of the elements. A rough hair- 
cloth, worn next his skin, added to his bodily discomfort. 

All this no doubt is meant more for admiration than imitation ; but 
shame on us if it does not urge us to practise at least the self-denial 
involved in a virtuous life and in keeping the commandments of God 
and of Holy Church. 

Slemish in the north was his hill of prayer during slavery, Croagh 
Patrick in the west his favorite resort when free. It was the scene 
of visions and austerities, his Alverno and Horeb. There, following 
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his divine Master’s example, he fasted rigidly for forty days and 
nights—like Jacob, “ wrestling in prayer with God.” It is supposed 
that on this occasion he obtained from God the signal grace that the 
lamp of faith should never burn low in the land he loved. ; 
“Then Patrick knelt and blessed the land, and said, Praise be to 
God, who hears the sinner’s prayer” (De Vere). 

And now I ask did his work for others suffer in consequence of 
his lifelong practice of prayer and penance? Were the long hours 
thus spent taken away from any useful service to his fellow man? 
On the contrary, it was the personal holiness thus acquired that made 
his work so fruitful. Where is the life with such a record of un- 
selfish devotion to his kind? ‘“ The service of man,” it is said, “ is 
the service of God.” Truth lies also in the converse. If we do not 
first serve God, aught else availeth nothing. Herein lay the secret 
of the saints—personal holiness and unselfish service. 

Even bodily St. Patrick was no loser by his austere and prayerful 
life, as his hundred and twenty years prove. Old age was his sole 
malady. He was hale in body and sound in mind to the end. “He 
who loses his life ” for God “ will find it,” in spite of worldly wisdom. 
His spirit still haunts the land. For well-nigh fifteen centuries pil- 
grims’ feet have trodden the rugged sides of Croagh Patrick and the 
rocky shores of Lough Derg, showing that prayer and rigid austeri- 
ties are not a dead letter in the land that St. Patrick converted. 

II. So much for the character of the laborer. A word next on 
his work and the field in which it was carried on. Be it remarked 
that the ground in which he was called to labor was neither stony, 
nor thorny, nor rocky, but “ good soil and meet withal for the seed 
of God’s word.” In nature not all grounds are fitted for all growths; 
no more is every race fitted for gospel teaching. A certain tone or 
elevation of character, a certain degree of culture in short, is a ne- 
cessity. “ Nihil per saltum” in grace or in nature. Rough human 
virtues prevailed in the island, and predisposed to ready acceptance 
of St. Patrick’s message. There can be no doubt that conjugal 
fidelity, maiden modesty, respect for women, and a fairly well ordered 
social life were the rule and not the exception. The Brehon laws, 
lately unearthed and published, show that justice prevailed between 
man and man, and had already taken concrete shape in a code. The 
ornaments and weapons so numerous in Irish and other museums, 
show a good knowledge of the arts. War, and slavery, and piracy 
no doubt existed as in the rest of Europe, but less common and not 
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so ruthless. The existence of bards—a class devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of music and poetry, softened the rude, warlike manners of the 
race. The country, too, under the predominant tribes of the “ Scotj” 
was rapidly advancing to political unity. 

Hence the glad acceptance of the word and St. Patrick’s tri- 
umphant march through the land as herald of Christ. He might 
almost have said, with Cesar, “ Veni, vidi, vici.” The best proof 
that the field was ready for the sower is the number of holy priests, 
monks, and nuns that he consecrated to God even after the first year 
of his mission, showing, to use Tertullian’s phrase, that the “ soul” 
of the country was “ naturally Christian.” The difficulty, or rather 
moral impossibility, of training a native clergy in newly converted 
lands is well known; yet in Ireland, within a very brief period of 
St. Patrick’s death, we find her missionaries and scholars the teachers 
not only of Ireland, but of Europe. 

The crowning glory of St. Patrick is to have been God’s instru- 
ment in raising the ideals of Celtic Ireland up to the standard of the 
gospel; and the spirit he infused still broods over the island. His 
deep faith in the living God, his keen sense of justice, his love of 
prayer, his utter carelessness of wealth and bodily comfort are still 
marked features of the race. He prayed that “ gold and silver might 
never fail in Ireland,” and it was in this shape God answered his 
prayer. What wealth can be compared, after all, toa sunny mind and 
an easily contented heart? From a Christian standpoint, surely, in 
the words of St. Vincent of Paul, ‘‘ Man is never so rich as when he 
is like Jesus Christ,” or as the poet expresses it: 


“Tf thou art rich, thou art poor; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee.” 


Though St. Patrick’s work was rapid, it was thorough. After the 
lapse of fifteen centuries of storm and flood, and with a hostile gar- 
rison entrenched in her midst, and enriched from her spoils, the 
Church in Ireland, the building reared by St. Patrick, shows no sign 
of decay. The light of the faith he planted burns as brightly as ever. 
There has been no wilful national apostasy. He still holds his people 
in the hollow of his hand. “ Though dead, he yet speaketh.” 

Few apostles live to see the full results of their labors. They 
plow and sow, whilst others reap the harvest. In faith and love, 
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they tread their lonely furrows, trusting to God to “ give the in- 
crease” in His own good time. Not so with St. Patrick. Under his 
magic hand Ireland grew up in his one lifetime into an island of 
saints. On reaching Ireland he found the land “ in darkness and the 
shadow of death.” Long before his death he could say, in the words 
of Isaias, ‘‘ The earth is filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
covering waters the sea” (Isaias xi, 10). He thus writes in his 
“ Confessions ”: “ Wherefore in Ireland they who hitherto had no 
knowledge of God, and up to this time only worshipped impure 
idols, have lately become the people of the Lord, and are styled the 
sons of God. The sons of the Scots and the daughters of princes 
are seen as monks and virgins of Christ ” (ch. iv. sec. 8). Toward 
the close of his life he saw in a vision “ the whole land, as it were, 
like a great furnace, whose flames reached to the sky, and he clearly 
heard the voice of an angel saying, ‘ Such is now the state of Ireland 
in the sight of the Lord’ ” (Life by Morris, page 261). 

“Before long,” says Jocelyn, “there was no desert, no spot or 
hiding place in the island, however remote, which was not peopled 
with perfect monks or nuns,” so that throughout the world Ireland 
was justly distinguished by the extraordinary title of the Island of 
Saints. 

Such was the influence of this meek, gentle, holy man of God that 
he became an uncrowned king as well as chief prelate of the Irish 
people, “a very Moses in Israel.” His word was law, and he spoke 
out fearlessly to princes and people alike. 

In the year 455 he resigned the See of Armagh, yet outlived its 
four succeeding occupants, and died in a monastery at Saul in Ulster 
on the 17th of March, 492; in the words of St. Erin, “a just man 
indeed ; with purity of nature, like the patriarchs; a true pilgrim, like 
Abraham ; gentle and forgiving, like Moses; a praiseworthy psalmist, 
like David ; in wisdom like Solomon; a chosen vessel, like the Apostle 
Paul; a man full of grace and knowledge, like the beloved John,” etc. 

Since St. Patrick breathed his last, some fifteen centures ago, few 
countries were subject to so many vicissitudes as Ireland; but his 
work remains. All else has gone, yet the Church of Christ is still 
there, fresh and young as ever. Wave after wave of invaders, Danes, 
and Normans, and Saxons, have swept over the land, destroying 
or changing all, but the fabric reared by St. Patrick abides. Every 
vestige of her promising institutions have disappeared—laws, lan- 
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guage, political hopes; yet his voice is still heard and his work stil} 
goes on in her midst. 

Let us hope that his influence and prayer will keep Ireland one in 
nationhood as it made her one in religion. In life he welded her 
warring clans into one united spiritual commonwealth, that grew 
into, as it has ever since remained, one of the fairest provinces of 
God’s kingdom on earth. Peacefully, and unitedly, and tolerantly it 
has managed ecclesiastical affairs. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose it should act less wisely or less justly in civil? Let us pray 
God that all this may come about peacefully, harmoniously, speedily. 
And while praying that the nation may be restored to its God-born 
rights, let us not fail to take to heart individually the lessons taught 
by St. Patrick’s holy life. 

He died a saint because he lived a saint. A lesson and a warning 
to us all is this trite truth, “ Qualis vita, finis ita,” i. e., “as our life, 
so our death.” Next, he was personally good, pure, holy; therefore, 
was his work for others blessed and powerful. He sanctified his own 
soul, therefore did God through him sanctify others. We are not 
meant to live for self alone. Whether we wish or no, we profoundly 
influence others, few or many, for good or for evil. We are all 
“ sowers of seed.” We all are moral magnets. “ Virtue” or “ vice” 
goeth forth from us. Let us, then, like St. Patrick, do God’s work 
and not the devil’s. Let us build up the Church in our own souls— 
sanctify ourselves by use of means at our disposal. By prayer and 
self-denial St. Patrick kept the grace of God alive in his soul, even 
in a pagan land. Let us do so in a Christian, and thus live and die 
worthy children of St, Patrick. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT. 


SANCTIFICATION: ITS TRUE MEANING. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification.”—I. Thess. iv. 3. 


Exordium.—Call attention to the ever-watchful care of our Holy 
Mother Church in reminding her children of the Will of God in their 
regard, and in exhorting them to do it. 

To-day she tells in the words of the Great Apostle, that God wills 
our Sanctification, 1. e., He commands that all who would have any 
part with Him in eternal life, must become Saints. 

Many, probably the large majority of sincere, well-meaning 
Christians find it difficult to believe that God really requires so much 
of them. 

The reason is, that they have a false idea of what is meant by 
Sanctification, 

I. The causes of the error. II. What Sanctification means. III. 
What is required in order to attain to it. 

I. Many of the best and most sincerely pious, God-fearing and 
God-serving people imagine that Sanctification is to be attained by 
only a very limited few, who have been favored with extraordinary 
graces, and endowed with heroic powers of will, endurance, self- 
denial and constancy. 

They pay them all honor as God’s special friends; invoke their 
aid and intercession; and try in their sincere and humble way to 
imitate some of their virtues. But they would consider it a mortal 
sin of pride and presumption to think of themselves as ever becom- 
ing Saints, 

They hope, indeed, through the mercy of God, to get to heaven. 
They know that they are obliged to hope, and forbidden to despair. 
They confidently hope and believe that very many of their friends 
and relatives are there, and myriads of others. Yet even in all that 
heavenly throng, they imagine that the real Saints are in a very 
small minority. The rest are saved indeed, and enjoying eternal 
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happiness beyond all human conception ; but still only ordinary souls 
—not Saints. 

Hence their dismay when told that God commands all to be Saints. 

Others led into error (and, it must be confessed, not altogether 
through their own fault) by the overcramming of the extraordinary 
—not to say the extravagant, the singular, and the eccentric into 
the so-called “ lives ” of the Saints. 

Would probably be seriously disedifying to throw the least dis- 
credit upon books that the faithful are reading piously and with a 
certain amount of spiritual profit. 

But the error here referred to might be effectually removed, by 
explaining that many of those extraordinary things related in the 
lives of the Saints, simply show the extraordinary insight which 
God grants to certain souls into spiritual things—the enormity of 
sin, the rigor of its punishment, the greatness of the eternal reward, 
etc. 

But these special privileges are not an essential condition of 
Sanctity. They were doubtless given to those who received them 
as much for our good as for theirs. 

Moreover, these special favers are seldom unaccompanied by 
special trials, 

St. Paul, after being rapt even to the third heaven (II. Cor. xii. 7), 

Another stumbling block for many is found in the unreasonable, 
injudicious, and inconsistent attempts at extraordinary piety, made 
by certain classes of persons, young and middle-aged and older. 
By temperament, natural inclination, or force of circumstances, they 
acquire a manier of acting, which they keep up persistently on all 
proper occasions. In this they unfortunately get credit for “ doing 
like Saints ;” while their many inconsistencies, and general wnami- 
ableness, cause many to feel that they themselves would rather not 
be “ Saints,’ and almost to think that the world would be none the 
worse if there were fewer in it. The shallowness of this false idea 
may be easily shown. 

II. The true meaning of Sanctification. It is a very old word in 
the Bible. Goes back to the time when God was dealing directly 
with His chosen people, the Israelites. 

Its meaning then, as now, was a Separation; a setting apart; devo- 
tion or consecration to a certain purpose. 

It was of first importance that the Israelites should be separated 
from the worship of the false gods, before they could have any part 
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with Jehovah. Equally necessary that they should be separated 
from all iniquity, sinful acts and practices. 

Hence God says to the Israelites: “You shall be holy (Saints), 
unto me, because I the Lord am holy, and I have separated you 
from other people, that you should be mine” (Lev. xx. 26). 

“You shall be holy, because I am Holy” (Ibid. xi. 44). That is 
as God by His very nature is separated from all that is evil, impure, 
unclean, so must those who would come to Him keep themselves 
separated from all defilement and iniquity. 

Sanctification also means attachment, 

These two meanings separation and attachment, far from being 
contradictory, agree perfectly, and are necessary each to the other, 
to complete the idea of Sanctification, or Sanctity: Separation from 
evil, and attachment to God. The latter naturally follows from the 
former; and this is precisely what makes a Saint. 

III. Evident that the foregoing is the sense in which St. Paul 
uses the word Sanctification, 

His own admirable explanation of what God requires. 

Purity of Morals: Avoiding the licentious excesses of pagans and 
libertines. Preserving the casket of the soul undefiled. Guarding 
faithfully that interior moral integrity, which is incomparably the 
greatest ornament, as it is the richest, of man or woman, youth or 
maiden. 

Honesty and fair-dealing with our fellow men. 

Various ways in which this precept may be violated. Evils fol- 
lowing from it: Injury to neighbor; debasement of personal chavac- 
ter; destruction of mutual confidence, etc. 

Admirable picture, on the contrary, of what society would be, if 
the two precepts just given were put in practice. 

Conclusion—What the Apostle announces to be “the will of 
God” is not impossible of accomplishment. Is intended for all, and 
not for a few. 

Remember that God’s will here means His command; and He 
could not require less as the price of eternal happiness. 

All will not indeed reach the same height of perfection, but all 
without exception, are bound to strive to become “ Holy unto God.” 
“For this is the will of God, your Sanctification.” 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY THE REV. DR. A. J. KERBY. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The Transfiguration; its symbolism; the com. 
mand to keep silence. 

1. Christ’s one aim to do the will of the Father. 2. In doin 
this He hides His own glory, gives up all thought of self. 3. He looks 
for His own vindication only when His work shall have been done. 

II. Lessons from His example. 1. Our business in life is to do the 
will of God, however painful it may be. 2. In doing this, self must be 
made subject to duty. How many fail in this. The type of character 
which duty develops. Avoid self-delusion. Tests. 3. We must await 
our vindication till our work is done. 


III. Exhortation to devotion to our work, our duty, rather than to 
self. 


The Transfiguration of our divine Lord is presented to us by the 
Church for reverent contemplation to-day. In this mystery we find 
a momentary display of the divinity and majesty of the Saviour, 
which seem to burst through the concealment to which He sub- 
mitted in the Incarnation as a glorious sun might force its way 
through the heavy clouds that hid the light from an eager world. 

The symbolism of the situation is striking. Jesus takes with Him 


Peter, James, and John. On the mountain Moses and Elias appear. 


Thus the old and the new meet in the very presence of God. The 
time of Hope and the time of Presence are united near the person 
of the glorified Messias. Hope and longing and waiting are over; 
grace and power and fulfilment have come. The glory of Jesus is 
seen. Resplendent in His revealed majesty, He hears from the 
heavens the voice of the Father speaking to the past and to the 
future, “ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. Hear 
ye him.” 

Yet the command of Jesus sounds in the unwilling ear of the aston- 
ished three, “ Tell the vision to no man till the Son of Man shall be 
risen from the dead.” 

The import of this mystery is hidden. We dare not hope, at any 
time, to understand all that was in the mind of God in this revela- 
tion of the glory and power of Our Saviour, but we may take from 
it suggestions which bear on our duty in life and strengthen us in 
our efforts to do it well. 

I. 1. Jesus constantly proclaimed by word and by act that He 
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was the agent of the Father. The Father’s will was His law, His 
inspiration in life. His consecration to it was so complete and so 
conscious, so uniform in its zeal and so absorbing, that in His whole 
career no intention and no labor seemed to be freed in any way from 
its influence. His life was deep, far beyond any human sounding; it 
was calm from fixity of purpose and certainty of final achievement ; 
it showed as no other life among the sons of men, harmony of word 
and deed, power of doctrine, wealth of spiritual illumination and 
peace that were the very epitome of heaven, if indeed not heaven 
itself. But in and through all the will of the Father appears as the 
law of His life and work. 

2. In doing the work of the Father, the majesty, the glory, the joy 
of the Saviour were hidden, Jesus “ emptied himself, taking the form 
ofaservant ” (Phil. ii. 7). He is secondary to His work. Equal to the 
Father in power and glory, God from eternity and forever, Master 
of life and death, He sinks the evidences of His majesty in the love 
of His Father’s work, and appears stripped of glory, an infant among 
the children of men. He remains like other men in circumstances of 
life and accident of bearing. Now and then some manifestation of 
divine power is given, possibly as a message of faith or love or con- 
stancy to a doubting heart, possibly as a revelation of some impulse 
of sweet mercy which sweeps over his heart and wins release in a 
miracle of sympathy, possibly as proof of His divinity when the 
Father’s interests demand such. But when a king’s honors are 
offered Him, He disappears ; when threats and persecution confront 
Him, He bravely remains, because His work commands it. His own 
peace, His own glory, never usurp place in His ambitions. The 
completeness of His consecration to the Father’s work precludes it. 
Thus in His whole career Jesus is perfectly and wonderfully self- 
forgetful and eager for the interests of Him whose will He came to 
serve. “So Christ also did not glorify himself, that he might be 
made a high priest ” (Heb. v. 5). 

The beauty, the power, the unparalleled loyalty of this consecra- 
tion are suggested forcibly by the Transfiguration. Here Jesus rises 
from the low estate of His human simplicity and meek exterior, 
to the very mountain of the majesty of God. Glory and splendor 
envelop Him—the bonds of patient concealment to which His majesty 
had submitted in love of the Father are rent asunder, and He is God 
again in commanding manifestation. The past, with its memories, 
its hopes, its wisdom, worships Him in Moses and Elias—the future, 
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with its glory, and grace, and promise, adores in Peter, James, and 
John, the chosen three; and the Father in heaven speaks those words 
of power. “ This is my well beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
Hear ye him.” Yet—only for one moment. Before the witnesses 
recover from the wonder that paralyzes them, Jesus is again the meek 
and simple Master; again the friend of the lowly and the brother 
of man ; again He is hidden in the work of the Father. “ And when 
they lifted up their eyes they saw no one but only Jesus.” 

3. Jesus looked for His own glory only after His work should 
have been done. He commands the chosen witnesses to tell the 
vision to no man till after the Resurrection. The personal glory of 
the Son may not attract the attention of men till the Father’s work 
is done. No eager hurry to be quit of the apparent annihilation in 
which His glory disappeared ; no fatigue tempting Him to anticipate 
the termination of His work; no certainty of achievement leading 
Him to make that work more easy by greater evidences of His con- 
cealed divinity and power; no effort to multiply His consolations by 
making known the glory which was hidden; all awaits the hour of 
the Father. And Jesus remains loyal to His work, secondary to it, 
obedient to it, until it is done, until His first great and glorious per- 
sonal vindication comes in the Resurrection. ‘‘ Consummatum est” 
—‘“It is finished.” This was the signal to the awaiting angels to 
prepare to remove the curtain which hid the majesty of Jesus from 
the eyes of men whom He had served and loved for the Father’s 
sake. 

II. Jesus teaches us many helpful lessons by His loyalty to the 
work of the Father. 

1. We, too, are agents of the Father. Each of us has in life a work 
to do for God our Father. In the overruling providence of God, we 
all have honorable office and useful work, whatever be our talent, our 
merit or our wish. Every variety of duty, every grade of intellect, 
every needful occupation is a part of a divine plan, in which we take 
providential part. The gradually developing purpose of God core- 
lates us in our place and our work in a way to serve His will. 
Whether we be destined for the exalted dignity that men fondly 
ambition, or for the humbler and unknown paths of peaceful sim- 
plicity, we are the children of God, privileged to do the work of 
God. Whether that work bring us joy and love and genial friend- 
ship, or force us to uninviting scenes, repulsive occupation, or stern 
self-denial, it is still the work of God, the providential mission and 
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prophetic explanation of life and duty and power. Whether it bring 
to us name and wealth and station, or merely pain and disappoint- 
ment, the work of God is sacred, supreme, and we may not evade 
it without losing our place in His plans. We should, then, as Jesus 
did, do the will of the Father. We are agents of God, subject to 
Him, His messengers; His work is the law of life and the only 
promise of our final glory. 

2. In doing the work of God, self must be subject to it, as Jesus 
set aside His glory in doing the work of the Father. 

As long as our work is supreme for us; while we recognize in it the 
will of God and the mission of His providence; while we frankly and 
sincerely believe that we are for our work, we are then right and 
true. But when we make self supreme and work secondary, when 
life is self-seeking and not duty seeking, when we judge of obliga- 
tion by its bearing on personal comfort and vindication, personal 
exaltation and triumph, we make the great mistake which overturns 
the providential order of our lives and pledges us to final misery and 
disappointment. How many have made the fatal choice! What 
thousands there are, whose course in life is so plainly traced by the 
duties before them, parents, children, teachers, leaders, and scholars 
in church and state, in exalted station as well as in humbler walks, 
who have, however, failed to know that they are for their work, or, 
knowing, have failed to submit to it, preferring, with shortsighted 
decision and foolish pride, self-assertion, self-glory, self-vindication, 
self-preferment, self-satisfaction, to the glory and vindication and 
preferment and satisfaction that should have come to them from 
doing the work of God in God’s appointed way. 

If we look at the teaching no less than at the example of Jesus, we 
understand it best by keeping this in mind. When we place our- 
selves superior to our work, when we make self the main inspiration 
of life, we surely fail to understand what Christ means by His law 
of love, by the duty of service, by self-denial, humility, forgiveness, 
patience under trial, calmness in misunderstanding, and unselfish 
consecration ; we fail to understand the supremacy of the spiritual 
and the dignity of the soul, because all of these duties rest on the 
view which Jesus took of our relation to the Father. Like Him, ina 
way, we are agents of the Father, to do His will. And once we love 
our work supremely, once we accept it with all the grateful recogni- 
tion of loyal hearts, all is understood, if not accomplished. 

No man who loves deeply his work and obeys it as God’s work, but 
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is willingly and gladly humble, forgiving, loyal, patient, tender, king 
and persevering. No man who loves his work, as given to him by 
God, but is brave and noble, calm and hopeful, diligent and resigned 
in the doing of it. Every law of self-interest comes to his aid, 
Powers of heart and mind that selfishness would try to mislead serve 
to give the stability, the security, the sweet hope and confiding loye 
from which spring the peace promised by Christ Himself. There jg 
no strong, true work, no high conception of duty, no brave self. 
renunciation, no patient kindness, and no spiritual elevation in any 
life that is self-centred, that is self-seeking, self-serving, and self- 
glorifying. It is useless to battle against pride, against selfishness, 
against spiritual apathy ; it is hopeless to strive to understand Christ 
or read intelligently His message; it is vain to aspire after noble 
achievements or higher virtue unless we bring to our battling and 
striving and aspiring the enlightened intention of understanding self 
as God would wish it—secondary to our work in His plan. Then all 
is clear. We are charted in the book of life by the work we have to 
do and not by what we are. 

It is indeed sad to note how many lives are harmed and how much 
evil and error there are in the world, because this first truth of 
spiritual life is not understood. No more subtle delusion is found 
than that by which self usurps the place and the rights of mission and 
work in life. No throne so mighty but self may master its royal 
occupant ; no heart so holy and no zeal so true but self may silently 
and unannounced possess itself of the affections and devotion that 
belong to duty; no wisdom so great or mind so keen but self may 
establish itself supreme, and rob character of its finest and most 
generous traits. 

We are warned so much, and rightly, to beware of self-delusion; 
to watch lest love and devotion centre on self and not on God; but 
even while listening to the words that might awaken us to the danger; 
do we not at times unwisely rest secure in the thought that we at 
least are safe? But life is our only test. If we are free from envy, 
frank in appreciation of goodness, patient, unsuspecting, quick to for- 
give and slow to take offense, if the will of God be supreme whether 
obedience to it entail sacrifice or glory, success or pain, then we may 
humbly trust that our consecration is true and our service loyal; 
that God is our law and hope and glory; that self is reverent in its 
consecration to the work of God. 
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3. Like Jesus, we should be willing to await our glory and our vin- 
dication until our work is done. 

We dare not work for effect alone, with an eye to applause, com- 
ment, criticism, or glory. The basis of our glory is that we have 
God’s work to do; the crown of our glory is in having done it. We 
must be content to wait, having hope and courage always. We may 
meet confusion, and we may be misunderstood; we may long for 
rest, and be weary of suspense; we may think that our past loyalty 
to God and willing consecration merit some anticipated consolation 
here and now. But he who loves Jesus will wait till “ it is finished,” 
as He waited, and will look for the glory only after the resurrection. 
Doing duty is the only honorable glory to-day—rest and joy in 
work well done suit to-morrow better. We may think that we would 
be stronger and truer if only God gave us the comfort of success, 
of recognition, understanding, reputation, surcease of pain and re- 
lenting of trial now. And perhaps we might. But we must remember 
that the interests of our providential work in life are supreme; that 
by them God directs the course of circumstance and the fate of man, 
and all such comfort and joy and peace as our work demands will 
come to us in God’s own appointed time. 

III. It requires no skilled hand to trace the devastation that has 
come into the world and to individual lives through self-love. Who 
of us can have failed to notice it? Who of us can have failed to 
recognize the beauty and power of a life devoted rightly to its work? 
It is difficult to see in the virtue and sweetness, the spiritual elevation 
and moral grandeur that have adorned the world, any other source 
than this—that when men have known the work of God that they 
were destined to do, and have done it diligently, fully, without 
counting cost or estimating effort, the spirit of God has hovered 
over them and blessed them. When any man, be he high or low and 
learned or ignorant, does his work as God’s work, and serves it as the 
child of God, he is in absolute and literal truth, wise and holy. The 
roots of reverence are planted in consecration to duty; when it 
blossoms, its perfume fills the life that its flowers adorn. The under- 
standing of life is given to him whose work is an object of reverent 
service, because such service is the key to life itself. 

Let us, then, seek to know our mission, our work in life; know- 
ing it, bravely to do it—and rest our hope of glory on loyalty to it; in 
this is the imitation of Jesus on which our happiness and peace 
depend. 
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THE THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT. 


SINS OF THE TONGUE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM., 


“But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be so 
much as named amongst you, as becometh saints; nor obscenity, nor foolish 
talking, nor scurrility, which is to no purpose.”—Eph. v. 3, 4. 


Exordium.—The miracle recorded in to-day’s Gospel, the cure of 
the dumb man, suggests a lesson in regard to ‘“ Cowardice in 
Speech,” or silence, through some unworthy motive, when duty, 
truth, justice, the honor and glory of God require that we should 
speak. (Cf. sketch on the Gospel, in First Series.) 

In the Epistle, on the other hand, the Apostle gives a salutary 
warning against the wrong use of the gift of speech—the use of 
indecent language. 

During this holy season of Lent, the time of amendment and 
good resolutions—it is most fitting and will prove most profitable 
to reflect upon the enormous amount of evil committed by Sins of 
the Tongue. 

I. St. Paul first mentions certain sins that were characteristically 
pagan. Committed by people who knew not the true God. Who 
in their ignorance were given over to degrading, beastly passions. 
Who knew no law of restraint, and followed without scruple or re- 
morse their animal instincts. 

Many of the early converts to Christianity were from among the 
pagans. The little Christian communities were vastly outnumbered 
by those who remained pagans, and continued in their evil ways. 
Hence the Christians necessarily saw and knew of these things; 
and were exposed to be influenced by them. 

The Apostle, therefore, warns them not to allow certain sins to 
be so much as mentioned among them; for they were Saints, i. e., 
separated from the immoral heathens, and devoted to the love and 
service of the true and only living God. 

Among these sins he includes covetousness, in the sense of un- 
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restrained, morbid desire of sensual gratification; a longing for the 
opportunity, regardless of the sinfulness of the act. (Cf. St. Jerome, 
apud 4 Lapide.) 

Evidently to make such things—the actual commission of or the 
desire to commit sins which “ shall not even be so much as named 
among Christians ”—the subject of conversation is a most grievous, 
even diabolic misuse of the gift of speech. It is a constant incentive 
to the deliberate and frequent, if not habitual, commission of sins 
most offensive to God, most degrading to man. 

The Apostle seems to place in a second category obscenity, foolish 
talking and scurrility—not that these may not be very grievous sins, 
and in many cases surely are; but because the degree of malice, as 
well as the amount of evil immediately resulting from such conversa- 
tion, may be less than when it is a question of boasting of sins com- 
mitted, and of encouraging or inducing others to do the same. 

It is well to bear in mind that the habit of indulging in this second 
kind of conversation very frequently leads to mortal sin. 

Obscenity.—The habit of using (often without reason, reflection, 
or sense) words and expressions, indecent, vile, filthy, utterly op- 
posed to all purity of mind. 

Foolish Talking.—By which the Apostle probably means light, 
frivolous, thoughtless talk about serious or sacred things ; allusions, 
sometimes thoughtless, sometimes intentional, to things indelicate or 
indecent. Using double-meaning words, or looking for such mean- 
ing where it is not intended. 

II. Dwell upon the manifold, and incalculable evils resulting 
from these various faults. 

Safe to say that they are, directly or indirectly, the source or cause 
of by far the greater part of the sins of immorality committed in the 
world. 

1. They are a constant incentive to sin. 2. They diminish the 
dread and hatred of it. 3. They destroy all relish for religious 
truths, maxims, and precepts—the food and nourishment of the soul. 

Lastly, they generate a foul and filthy imagination which defiles 
every pure and pious thought with its unclean pictures and associ- 
ations. 

III. Many other sins of the tongue, besides those mentioned in 
the epistle: Lying, detraction, calumny, and flattery. An old Greek 
proverb says “ Calumny and Flattery are Sisters.” The one is lying 
behind a person’s back; the other lying to his face. 
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Also spiteful language, opprobrious epithets, gossip, exaggera- 
tion of the faults of others, unkind words, hastiness in speech, pro- 
fanity, etc. 

Numberless texts of Scripture pointing out and warning againgt 
the evils resulting from Sins of the Tongue. 

“ Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so many as 
have perished by their own tongue” (Ecclus. xxviii, 22), 

“The tongue is a restless evil, full of deadly poison. By it we 
bless God and the Father; and by it we curse men who are made 
after the likeness of God” (James 111, 8, 9). 

“They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent: the venom 
of asps is under their lips” (Ps. cxxxix. 4). 

“Thou hast loved malice more than goodness ; and iniquity rather 
than to speak righteousness. . . . Therefore will God destroy 
thee forever ”’ (Ps. li. 5,.7). 

“Wo to them that are of a double heart, and to wicked lips” 
(Ecclus. ii. 14). “ The discourse of sinners is hateful, and their 
laughter is at the pleasures of sin” (Ibid. xxvii. 14). 

Add to these the severe denunciation by St. Paul in to-day’s 
Epistle: He assumes that those who speak constantly evil things, 
do them; and tells them that are worshippers of idols” (i. e., of 
the devil himself, who is the author and instigator of idolatry), 
that they shall have “no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God.” 

Conclusion.—Earnest exhortation to careful self-examination on 
these various sins of the tongue. 

Appeal to grown men and women, youths and girls, to heed the 
admonition of St. Paul, in regard to impure, indecent language. 

Warn all against numerous other faults of the tongue. Correc- 
tion of them the most profitable and acceptable Lenten task. All 
need to try it. 

‘Tf any man think himself to be religious, not bridling his tongue, 

this man’s religion is vain’? (James i. 26). 

“Tf any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man” 

(Ibid. iii. 2). 
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THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


“For you were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Walk 
then as children of the light.”—Epistle of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Light and darkness, symbols of truth and error. Under this 
symbol the revelation of God is shown to be an aid to man’s spiritual 
advancement. 

Il. The truth bestowed by Christ was to the world, illumination, 
revelation, and guidance. 

Ill. It was illumination in that it showed to man the degradation 
of the state into which he had sunk. 

IV. It was revelation in that it made known the heavenly, super- 
natural principles which were to remedy the ills of man, individual and 
social. 

V. It was guidance in that it gave to man new knowledge. Since 
this revelation has been entrusted to the church, the true light in which 
this Church must be viewed is not as a hindrance but as a help to man. 

VI. Our duty to live up to the privilege that makes us “ children 
of the light.” 


I. The writers of the New Testament, my dear brethren, make 
very frequent use of the word and idea of light as symbolizing 


truth. There is, perhaps, no contrast so often drawn by them as that 
between light and darkness or, what these signify, truth and error. 
Over against the followers of paganism and heathen customs, the 
Christians are set as the children of light, the children of the day. 
They were favored above their neighbors, privileged in a marked 
way, in that the sun of God’s revelation had penetrated their souls, 
had enlightened their minds, and filled them with a new knowledge. 
God Himself is often characterized as the Light, and among one 
people of the East the very name of God signifies light. Thus, 
too, St. John, in the beginning of his gospel, speaks of the Son of 
God as the Light “ which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world.” That we should therefore be children of the light is 
a wonderful privilege, as it also implies a wonderful destiny. Not 
unfrequently there is cherished in the mind of man the impres- 
sion that all supernatural manifestations of God’s teachings, and the 
consequent responsibilities begotten of these, serve as but unnec- 
essary restraints to the natural and complete enjoyment of the 
world about us. Or, if this grosser form of objection be not ad- 
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vanced, exception is taken against such manifestations on the ground 
that only those religious thoughts and sentiments which are devel. 
oped from the inner consciousness of man himself are worthy of 
attention or powerful for individual development. 

In the use of the apostle’s simile, however, the true character of 
God’s teachings, in so far as they are aids to man’s spiritual and re- 
ligious advancement, is insisted upon strongly. These teachings 
come into a world of darkness, dispelling the blackness and the mists, 
until man, freed from the thraldom of the night of sin, or awakened 
from the lethargy of indifference, may once more live beneath the 
pure sun of heaven, and gazing steadfastly forward, walk in the 
path of light to his eternal destiny. 

II. Perhaps you have stood upon some mountain height just 
before the break of day awaiting the coming of the sun. As you 
faced the east, the various objects that met your eye were but 
vaguely and uncertainly outlined. The morning gray enveloped 
all things in a doubtful cloak of unreality. The valleys and hills and 
waterways that stretched before you, the rocks and trees and plants 
in closer proximity were, at the best, only partially discernible ; while 
the world below and behind you to the west was still robed in the 
blackness of night. While you gazed, behold, a stream of light burst 
from the sky ; with wave upon wave it flowed over the hill-tops, then 
gradually found its way into the valleys, filling them all with its 
beauty and splendor and brightness. What a change had come over 
the land! What had been vague was become certain; what had been 
concealed was now revealed; what had been but an uncertain road 
for your feet was now seen to be a clear pathway into the country 
beyond whither you would journey. With the coming of Christ 
there dawned upon the moral and spiritual and religious world a new 
Sun of Truth. The day of the fulfilment of the prophetic utterance 
was at hand: “ Behold darkness shall cover the earth and a mist 
the people, but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee.” The appearance of the eternal and divine truth 
brought out the distorted reality of those things that had appeared to 
man as beautiful; it revealed new standards, new ideals worthy of 
man’s pursuit; and showed more clearly the way to the eternal 
kingdom of God. 

III. The truth of God is light, and light is, in the first place, 
illumination. Men were living in shadow and darkness. Through 
their own shortcomings they had squandered the royal inheritance 
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of the sons of God; they had sold their birthright for the sordid 
gratification of earthly pleasures; they had forsaken the worship oi 
the one and true God to pay homage to His creatures or the creatures 
of their own fancy, even in the lowest and vilest rites and cere- 
monies. Their minds they fed with error, their wills with evil, and 
their hearts with hate. The glorious ideals of true manhood had 
been lost, and only those who had the means and power to subject 
other human beings to their service and to command the treasures of 
the earth and the pleasures of the flesh received the respect of the 
great body of their fellow men. 
Above all, that primeval truth, through which was made known 
the due relationship between God and the intelligent creature of 
His power, man, that truth, which is the basis and groundwork of 
all conduct and action, having yielded its life beneath the noxious 
influence of immorality, had gradually disappeared. It was like the 
going out of the sun, with the consequent result that all things could | 
be seen indeed, but seen only in the distorted and misshapen forms * 
that were but caricatures of reality. In this night, paganism with all 7 
its train of evil courtiers flourished triumphantly. It carried with it- i 
self the curse of ever increasing and accumulating vice, the disregard 
of the virtuous, the total neglect of the spiritual and the pursuit of 
whatever would gratify for the moment. The saddest feature of all 
was that this world of evil seemed, in its learning and material pros- 
perity, to have grown unconscious of its own state of misery, and had 
learned to accept the daily crimes and iniquities as the ordinary and y 
normal facts in its existence. The long night had blinded men 
until they no more saw the beauty of that marvelous humanity that 
had come from the hand of God; until their higher sensibilities were 
no longer stirred at the sight of human degradation; until they 
caught not even a glimpse of the divine truth which revealed the 
path of life. Individually and socially the moral decay was com- 
plete, for the vices of the many could not but affect the whole body ‘i 
of society in its ideas, its customs, and its laws. Never was it made 
plainer or more manifest that man could not advance and grow and ‘ 
prosper in a way worthy of his dignity and stature without the con- ‘ 
stant aid of the Author of his being. { 
An awakening was needed. It came with the light of the teach- : 
ings of Jesus Christ ; for that light illuminated the world and showed i 
all the ugly features of a distorted civilization in their true char- i 
acter. It made apparent to man to what extent he had fallen away ! 
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from the true concept of his relations with God and his fellow beings, 
The lack of a sense of man’s true dignity as a being in every way 
above other earthly creatures ; the contempt for labor and for all who 
had to live by daily toil; the worship of wealth as the one thing by 
which the worth of the individual was to be judged; the low Opinion 
of woman as a necessary evil or the mere toy of man; the neglect of 
children and the disregard of the sacredness of human life; the in- 
justice of laws enacted by those who contended that might made 
right; the cruelties of barbarous and indiscriminating punishment; 
these were some of the foul leprosies of paganism shewn to man 
by the rising of the Sun. The realization of these things by a world 
that had grown dormant and corrupted meant in itself the beginning 
of a new life. 

IV. The truth of God is light, and light is revelation. Not only 
did the teachings of Christ negatively convict the human race of 
its delinquencies, but they further and positively revealed the prin- 
ciples that were to remedy the evils. It was a supernatural light that 
shone upon the world, a light that uncovered truths which could 
never be known to man through man’s own power, no matter how 
deep his study nor how extensive his investigations. It revealed a 
God who ever has a care over man, and an interest in the welfare 
of each individual human soul, a God whose providence extended 
over all the world, a God who, by a manifestation of His love, would 
give to man’s intellect a new knowledge and to his will a new in- 
centive to good. It therefore also revealed the true dignity of man 
himself; it showed the worth and value of the soul, and raised it 
above the sordid and earthly by the new announcement of its eter- 
nal and heavenly destiny. If the fruits of this light were to be man- 
ifested in the betterment of society at large and in the inculcation 
of high principles for social life, it was because it first revealed that 
which must be the basis of all this—each man’s spiritual dignity and 
his consequent duty of recognizing and respecting that same dig- 
nity in every fellow being. The soul for which Jesus, the Saviour of 
man, would live and work and teach and suffer and die must be 
possessed of an inherent value and glory which all the searchings 
of man into the depths of philosophy could never discover. 

The amelioration of the human race during nineteen centuries, 
the advance in social ideals, the transformation in the fundamental 
concept of life, have taken their origin and drawn their energy, above 
all, from this one spiritual revelation accorded man in the coming 
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of Christ. If to-day, in opposition to the general tenets of the world 
as they existed before Christianity, labor is considered not as an 
object of contempt, but as a duty and even a privilege, it is because 
Christ has so taught ; if wealth is considered not as the end of life, 
but as a means to better living, carrying with it obligations of no 
uncertain character, it is because Christ has taught that man is to 
be judged by his inward worth rather than by his external pos- 
sessions ; if woman has been raised from her degradation and is ac- 
corded an honor and respect that were unknown to the past of 
paganism, it is because Christ preached the equality of all and 
honored all women in the person of His Blessed Mother; if the 
care of children is regarded as the paramount duty of humanity, 
it is because of the love that Christ showed for the little ones; if the 
idea of right has permeated civil legislation and institutions, it is 
because of the justice inculcated by Christ, and if the corrective 
more than the vindictive finds its place in the theory of punish- 
ment, it is because of the mercy of Christ toward sinners. All 
these, as they are living principles, forming the characters of men, 
imprinting themselves upon human society, affording the loftiest 
ideals for true living, were born into the world only with the birth 
of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

V. Again, the truth of God is light, and light is guidance. To 
travel to that far country beyond, and even to walk securely in this, 
some direction from above is necessary for man. At the best he 
stumbles and falters on, and were he left helpless his fall would be 
inevitable. True, to all men God has given the clear light of con- 
science, and faithful to that, they can not grievously and culpably 
blunder. Still they may fall far short of the soul’s best possibil- 
ities, natural and supernatural, unless that light of conscience be but 
the reflection of the stronger light of truth itself. So man’s duty 
does not end in knowing the dictates of conscience, but he must 
further inquire whether or not those dictates are in accord with re- 
ality. A man may conscientiously give his adherence to a statement 
that appears to be true, but his submission does not make it true. 

Because of man’s insufficiency in himself God has made a revela- 
tion, and it is as a help or guidance to man that this revelation must 
he viewed. It is as such that the Church of Christ must be viewed, 
for that church is the embodiment of revealed truth. Some not 
in sympathy with a teaching church would characterize her as 
an interference between man and God, would say that she is an 
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ebstacle and hindrance to the untrammeled flight of the soul heaven. 
ward, an infringement upon the spiritual liberty wherewith God has 
made us free. But no; she does not hinder, rather does she help 
the soul in its advancement. To the progress of the ship that sails 
the sea the beacon light is not a hindrance, but rather a help and a 
guide. The vessel will sail on, wafted by the winds of heaven, or 
propelled by the power it carries within itself, but at the same time 
will not disdain the help and the warning of danger, and the guid- 
ance to safety that are afforded it from the light upon the shore. 
Thus it is but a false conception that would represent the Church 
as an obstacle to individual effort and individual attainment. The 
Church is no more a hindrance to man’s personal spiritual advance- 
ment than the light of the sun is to the physical progress of the 
wanderer in the forest. The Church no more retards the efforts 
cf the individual soul to perfection than the light and warmth of the 
sun keep back the plants of the earth from putting forth leaves and 
flowers. On the contrary, just as these elements are needed for 
physical well-being and growth, so the revelation of God, certain 
and fixed, is a very essential to the best interest and progress of 
the soul. The light shines in the darkness and points out the way 
in which we must go, but it does not take from us one iota of per- 
sonal responsibility nor one whit of the necessity for personal effort. 

VI. It is therefore with deep significance that the apostle bids 
us to “ walk as children of the light. For the fruit of the light is in 
all goodness and justice and truth.” The child of light is light and 
lives for the light. With this privilege, which is ours, our responsi- 
bility is increased, and, in virtue of the possession and guidance of 
truth, we are called upon to show forth fruits such as do not 
come from those who still walk in darkness. There is a world in 
- which the night reigns, as there was in the time of the apostle, and 
think what it would mean for that world if every member of the 
Church, true to his convictions and the glorious legacy of light, 
were to show forth in his life the daily evidence that would cause 
men to ask: “ What is the source, what the inspiration of such 
goodness?” In this world of doubt, and questioning and darkness 
and night, the truth of God must triumph, the light of God must 
shine. The accomplishment of this triumph depends, in great de- 
gree, upon our efforts and by heeding the word of St. Paul, we 
can hasten the day when the light will shine in its fulness, and all 
men will walk in its brightness. 
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CONFERENCES DELIVERED AT Notre DAME, Paris. 
By Monsicnor D’Hu.st, 
RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 
I.—TuHE FaAmMILy. 


We know, beloved brethren, the origin of the human family. It 
is a creation of the eternal love of God. Vainly, indeed, have men 
sought its type in the created works of divine wisdom. God could 
find its exemplar only in Himself, and after His own image and 
likeness did He fashion it. 

Here, beloved brethren, philosophy has spoken its last word. I 
have to speak to you of a divine creation, whose history I must 
gather from the pages of the Holy Scriptures. If there are some 
honest-minded unbelievers present to-day, I do not as yet ask them 
to accept this divine witness. I ask them only to hearken to it, and 
learn what sanctity and grandeur it lends the domestic fireside; 
what strength and authority it gives domestic morality. 

Listen, then, beloved brethren, to the voice of divine revelation. 
Before all ages, there was only one God, and one divine Family. 
The Eternal Being has no cause; still He could not be perfect Being, 
if He were sterile; otherwise we would have to declare fecundity an 
imperfection of being, which would indeed be absurd and unreason- 
able. No; fecundity, which in the creature is a sign of the fulness 
of strength and power, could not betoken weakness in a self-existent 
Deity. 

The nature of God is therefore productive, but of what? The 
world? Yes, if God so will, and whenever He wills to create it. But 
the creation of an external, contingent, and imperfect universe can 
not exhaust God’s eternal, immutable and essential fecundity, 
whether the world exist or not, God exists, God is perfect, God is 
productive in Himself. 

Who, then, will unfold to us the mystery of this holy generation? 
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Who will speak of the glory of God’s eternal fatherhood? “Who 
shall declare his generation? ” (Isa. lili. 8). He Himself will tell ys 
through His Son: “ He hath spoken to us by his son” (Heb, i, 1). 

Man, who is spirit and flesh, brings forth in the flesh. God, who is 
pure spirit, brings forth in the spirit. God thinks—God utters one 
word within Himself which expresses all that He is. This word, 
which is of the substance of God, is equal to the Being it expresses, 
It is “‘ the brightness of His glory, and the figure of His substance” 
(Heb. i. 3). It is related to the Father as the fruit to the branch— 
more closely even—as the ray of light to the light itself. The Father 
sees the word, and calls it His only Son; He rejoices because He 
bas begotten Him in an eternal day; “ Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee” (Ps. 1i. 7). God sees Himself in that pure, 
loving image, which reflects all His infinite perfections ; the unspotted 
mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His goodness” (Wis, 
vii. 26). 

This Vision is not without Love. The Father loves the Beauty 
He has begotten; the Son loves the Principle whence He eternally 
came. This mutual love, uniting the Father and the Son, is the 
perfection of their Being, and the fruit of their common fecundity. 
But there is nothing abstract in God; all in Him is substance and 
life. As the thought of God is His Son, so the love of the Father 
and the Son is their Spirit—God as they are God. All three persons 
possess in common the divine nature, distinct only by reason of 
their origin. The Father is the Principle who is not begotten, the 
Son is begotten by the Father, and with the Father is the Principle 
of the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit proceeds from both as from a 
unique Principle, but does not Himself beget. Three Persons in 
One divine nature, an absolute unity of an ever-productive perfect 
society—this is the divine family. And although an infinite abyss 
separate our nothingness from God’s infinite Being, the divine 
family is the type of the human family. 

Read, beloved brethren, the first pages of Genesis, which tell of 
the Creation of the World. God had made the heavens and the 
earth. He had peopled the forests, the sea, and the air. His chief 
work remains to be done. He takes counsel with Himself, the plural 
being used in the Holy Scriptures, as interpreters tell us, to make 
more evident the stamp of the Trinity upon this new creation. “ Let 
us make man,” He says, “ not merely by the exercise of our power 
as the other created things were made, but by the power of love, to 
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find in him what love craves for, its own image, and its living like- 
* Tall your attention, beloved brethren, to the inspired words 


ness. , 
themselves: ‘“ And God created man to His own image; to the 


image of God He created him, male and female He created them. 
And God blessed them, saying: Increase and multiply, and fill the 
earth” (Gen. i. 27, 28). 

In this way the family was founded. It is to reproduce the sub- 
lime exemplar after which it has been fashioned. The father, the 
mother, and the child—this is the human trinity. Although essen- 
tially different from the divine Trinity, it still bears marks of its 
divine origin. The majesty of the heavenly Father has descended 
upon the head of the family circle ; the beauty of the mother is illu- 
minated by the splendor of the Son; and love, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, unites the father and mother, and brings forth the fruit that 
will cement their union. Thus fashioned, the human family must 
seek in God the law which governs it. It has no right to seek it else- 
where. 

Notice well, beloved brethren, the essential difference between 
the morality of evolution and the morality of Christianity. The 
teachers of evolution declare that there is no absolute law of moral- 
ity, but merely an adaptation of life to the changing conditions en- 
tailed by a perpetual progress. While they pretend to trace the 
origin of the human family to the brute, and its progress to the 
high level of the Christian family of to-day, they promise a still 
greater development and progress in the future. But unfortunately, 
the progress they speak of, and which in some measure they have 
already brought about, is, in fact, a step toward the ruin of the 
family. 

Up to the present time, everything that has elevated, ennobled and 
strengthened the family has been characterized by the spirit of sac- 
rifice. Marriage indicates a higher state of progress than free love, 
but only by putting a check upon caprice and pleasure. Monogamy 
indicates a higher state of progress than polygamy, but only by limit- 
ing the rights of the married couple. Indissolubility has hitherto 
given strength and dignity to the marriage bond, but it bars the way 
of the inconstant and unfaithful to the road of divorce. Is it true, 
then, to maintain that starting from an animal savagery, human 
marriage has been slowly ennobled by a mere natural tendency of 
development? This gratuitous assertion can only be made in blind 
deference to the tyranny of a philosophic theory. We protest against 
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this pretended law of history, which in default of an historian, jig 
framed out of the fervid imagination of the dreamers of evolution, 
The low forms of marriage may just as well be the result of a der. 
dence as the starting point of a development ; and Christ, our Master 
assures us that this is the fact. 

When the Pharisees spoke to Him of polygamy, and the bill of 
divorce, He replied: “ From the beginning, it was not so” (Matt, 
xix. 8). Here we see the naturalistic concept of marriage con. 
demned by the Gospel. The disciples of Jesus were disconcerted at 
this austere teaching: “If the case of a man with his wife be s0, it 
is not expedient to marry” (Matt. xix. 10). But Jesus does not 
falter in His teaching, simply because His hearers found His doctrine 
hard to flesh and blood. “I preach to you,” He replies, “a doctrine 
of sacrifice.” All men take not this word, but only those to whom 
God gives the grace. There are men who can renounce pleasure for 
the kingdom of heaven. “ He that can take, let him take it”’ (Matt, 
mix. 12). 

Thus we see that the grandeur and the holiness of the family rest 
on foundations erected by the hands of God. No one can touch 
them without unsettling them. If you desire proof of this, I ask you 
only to witness these modern reformers of the family at work. 
Faithful to their principles, they altogether set aside the law of self- 
denial, and divinize the sensual appetites. They have already in- 
troduced into our law codes that corrupting law of divorce. They 
will not be content to stop there. 

While many unthinkingly rest in a fancied security, we, beloved 
brethren, must needs open our ears to the menacing claims of a 
people that has been robbed of the gospel of Christ. The leaders 
they blindly follow despise equally the law of the one true God and 
the idols of social convention. “ Away with marriage!” they cry, 
“ both Christian marriage and civil marriage, and everything else that 
puts a check upon the imperious passions of men!” What then will 
be the result, I ask? Are we to return to the doctrine of free love, 
and temporary marriage? Perhaps so, if God does not put forth His 
hand to protect the human race from the folly of its false teachers! 

It is time, beloved brethren, it is high time to seek a remedy for 
this evil teaching which has been spread broadcast by men whose 
minds have been corrupted by pride and selfishness. The remedy is 
at hand. It is the gospel of Jesus Christ. There we must go to find 
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the ideal of the perfect family. Its three divine laws are: the law 
of stability, the law of authority, and the law of love. 

The Law of Stability—The bond of the family is Christian mar- 
riage. Later on we will speak to you of the duties it entails, but 
to-day we will consider solely its essential character as a mutual and 
irrevocable contract. Such a contract is impossible with the animal, 
for, being without reason, he has neither rights nor duties, but is 
ruled merely by sensual appetite. We know that appetite in the 
animal world varies with the sexes. The tyranny of the male is the 
result of his strength. It is by seeking pleasure that he, without 
knowing it, provides for the future of his race. Pleasure, however, 
is insatiable and inconstant, demanding at every turn new satisfac- 
tion for its desires. The animal family, therefore, can not be lasting. 

But man, whose reason distinguishes him essentially from the 
brute creation, and allows him to rise to the concept of duties and 
of rights, can not permit his passions to rule his life. He is bound 
to respect the immortal soul of the companion given him by God. 
He must treat her as his equa! in God’s sight; he must bind his 
will to hers, and plight his troth in the chain of an eternal promise. 
Even when the education of his children is completed, and their 
future assured, the permanence of the marriage tie will still guaran- 
tee the stability of the family. Even when the son has set up his 
own household, he will always find a place awaiting him in his par- 
ents’ house. He will continue to honor and respect them, and never 
deem his duty done until he has reverently laid them in their last 
resting place. Built upon the foundations of an inviolable marriage, 
the human family is invested with something of the stability of God 
Himself. 

The second law which governs the family is the law of authority. 
Here especially we perceive the traces of its divine origin. If the 
theory of evolution be true—namely, that the origin of the human 
family is to be traced to the brute without any divine intervention— 
then all authority to command will depend on mere physical force. 
This is always the case in the animal world, where the male rules 
by fear. His prestige is lost when his strength is gone. The feeble 
old lion in his den is despised by the vigorous full-grown whelp. 

But in the human family, filled as it is with the divine, authority 
comes from above, and therefore is never lost. Undoubtedly it is the 
part of wisdom to exact less in proportion as the parents’ protection 
becomes less necessary. But even when the bond of obedience 
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slackens somewhat, the bond of respect always remains, and becomes 
even stronger. Compare the attitude of the child toward the father 
who rules him by fear, with that of the adult son toward the ol 
father who watched over him as a child. Will you not find more 
veneration and deference in the latter? The reason is that man can 
readily distinguish between authority and force. He reveres in 
the feeble majesty of his old father the majesty of God Himself, from 
whom its dignity comes. Without this voluntary yielding of strength 
to the feebleness of age, God could never have guaranteed the sta- 
bility of the family. The bond would otherwise last only to make 
the condition of the aged parents more wretched. Better for them 
to have lost their children than to live to see them proud, contemptu- 
ous and ungrateful. Truly God has made all things well, and truly 
do all His works bear the stamp of their divine origin. 

The third law governing the family is the law of love. This also 
is divine. If there were no other love between man and woman than 
merely sensual love, no other tenderness between parents and chil- 
dren than that born of natural affection, the family would not be 
permanent. The love of a father and mother, however, is some- 
thing essentially different from those fleeting emotions which we 
have in common with the animal. It is full of foresight and devoted- 
ness. When the child’s good demands it, the true love of the parent 
knows how to use severity and rigor; it rises above natural weak- 
ness, and gives to parents worthy of their exalted mission the cour- 
age to withstand the tears of their little child. 

Another characteristic of the family is this, that its love is re- 
ciprocal. It is not, as with the animal, one-sided, descending merely 
from parent to offspring, but reciprocal, the children giving back 
love for love in the form of respect and gratitude. In the human 
family, as in the bosom of that eternal society which we have dared 
call the divine family, love is the centre of its life, and the essence 
of all its happiness. This, beloved brethren, is the true family, as 
God has made it after His own image and likeness. 

The Psalmist, contemplating it, was won by its beauty. “ Blessed 
are all they that fear the Lord,” he cries, “ that walk in his ways. 
For thou shalt eat the labors of thy hands; blessed art thou, and it 
shall be well with thee. Thy wife as a fruitful vine, on the sides of 
thy house. Thy children as olive plants, round about thy table. Be- 
hold, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord” 
(Ps. cxxvii.). 
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The family so constituted is the pivot of human society. What 
indeed is a nation save a large family, a federation of families? And 
if the natural unity of the family be destroyed, how, indeed, can 
that man-made unity, called the state, maintain its strength and 


stability ? 

The revolutionary socialists and anarchists of to-day, whose assas- 
sinations cause such alarm and whose menaces weigh like a night- 
mare upon an age proud of its apparent strength and power, are 
not deceived. They understand perfectly that to destroy the present 
social order, it is useless to overthrow existing governments, for new 
ones may readily succeed the old. They seek rather to utterly do 
away with Christian marriage, for once the family life of a state is 
destroyed, its ruin is inevitable. “ The family,” they cry—and I am 
quoting their very words—“ the family is our enemy, because it is 
the mother of property and authority.” They might have added: 
“because it is also the mother of justice and of love.” 

Would you know, beloved brethren, what makes me sick at heart 
to-day, as I view the present condition of society? It is this, that 
while the enemies of society are agreed on the method of attack, 
its guardians are not agreed on the manner of defense. “ Put them 
down by force,” say some. “ Flatter them, and yield to some of 
their demands,” say others. Vain remedies indeed. The sword can 
not protect you, nor will acts of weakness save you. “ Who will, 
then?” you ask me. God alone, if you will learn of Him the two 
requisites of social reform. 

The first condition of success is to amend your own lives. You 
tremble because the workingman, forgetful of his duties as husband 
and father, is to-day a soldier in that vast army organized against 
the peace of society. But what have you men of wealth and science, 
what have you leaders of the people, made of the family? Young 
men, where is your regard for life? Married men and women, 
where is your regard for marriage? Parents, where is your respect 
for children? I ask you, the poets, the novelists, the writers, the 
leaders of public opinion, the teachers and the amusers of the age, to 
examine your consciences, and weigh well the evil consequences of the 
work you are doing. If you do not shrink back affrighted at the 
gospel of evil you are preaching to the world, you are more blind 
and more degraded than I thought. You have sneered at virtue. 
You have glorified adultery. You have divinized passion. You 
have taught on every page of your writings that sensual love should 
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reign supreme. Each new publication of yours has been a new 
battering-ram directed against the foundation-stone of human S0- 
ciety, the family. And yet you are now wondering why the edifice 
itself is showing signs of crumbling and decay. ’ 

But you will tell me that you write only for the happy and con. 
tented ones of the age, and that you sincerely hope that the poor 
toiler will not see or read your message. His duty it is to be Satis- 
fied with his poorly paid labor, and be faithful to his duties for the 
sake of the general good. Only the rich and the great ones of the 
world are to taste this new freedom from the bonds of an austere 
morality. You would fain have God an accomplice in your plans, 
to play the role of a guardian of the peace. 

Ah! do not so insult Almighty God! Hasten rather, before it is 
too late, to teach a higher morality, to purify your own lives, and to 
restore the true ideal of the family. Or “ God will whistle to them 
from the ends of the earth,” and the enemy shall come to destroy 
(Isa. v. 26-30). 

The remedy which is good for you is good for all. I speak now, 
no longer to the corrupters of the age, but to those who earnestly 
desire to save it from destruction. They also are deceived, because 
they put their confidence in ways and means which are totally in- 
adequate. “ We must,” they say, “increase the salary of the work- 
ingman.” Undoubtedly, we ought to increase it, whenever it is in- 
sufficient. But if you stop there, I fear that you will only succeed 
in adding to the age’s corruption, by whetting the desires of men 
for greater luxury and debauchery. 

For what is the great evil of the working class? It is the loosening 
of the family bond. Let the higher classes first give the example of 
a pure and upright life, and then let them teach the poor to respect 
the image of God within them, and to see that the true guarantee of 
their dignity and their independence lies in their love for their homes. 
That is the true social remedy. If you neglect it, you will in vain 
try every other. If the homes of a people are deserted, the division 
of all a nations’s wealth among them would not bring peace or satis- 
faction of soul. The covetousness of the many would not cease be- 
cause the rich were robbed of their possessions. Human society 
would still be untrue to the destiny God has in store for it. 

To the work, then, beloved brethren! The one urgent reform that 
is needed to give every other reform efficacy and strength is the 
restoring of Christian morality to the family life. 
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The other day a great criminal, who had attempted murder and 
failed of his purpose, defended himself before his judges on the 
plea that he was an anarchist. He boldly maintained that anarchy 
followed logically from the atheistic doctrines the age had taught 
him. He cited the names of his teachers, and among them I noticed 
the name of a scholar to whom I have frequently alluded in this 
discourse. Without doubt the author of “ The Evolution of Mar- 
riage” (Dr. Letourneau) would protest most strongly against such 
a deduction from his theories. A sincere protest, I have no doubt, 
but at the same time, a useless one. What! These false teachers 
will say to me: “ Disregard altogether the teachings of religion, 
which is merely a mass of fables. Hearken only to the voice of 
science. Science will tell you that man is only a higher type of 
animal. God is a useless hypothesis, and such a thing as an absolute 
moral law is impossible. The family, with its two bulwarks of mar- 
riage and property, marks only a provisional stage in the course of 
a continual progress. The laws of evolution, which have allowed 
these institutions to prevail for a time, allow us also to predict with 
certainty their destruction. 

And yet, when a poor unfortunate, to whom life has been a burden, 
declares on the strength of these teachings that society is badly 
organized, when he passes from words to deeds to prepare the com- 
ing of the new socialistic state by the destruction of the present social 
order, the very men who have led his mind astray wash their hands 
of all responsibility for his crimes. But still, try as they may to shift 
all blame from themselves for the logical deductions others draw 
from their teachings, the very teachings themselves are there to give 
the lie direct to their insincere protests. 

Why the very scholar I just mentioned has dared maintain that 
the dogma and discipline of Christianity in the question of marriage 
mark a stopping place, or even a retrogression in the evolution of 
the family. Well, then, beloved brethren, we must answer such a 
monstrous challenge, not by arguments, but by facts. How are you 
Christians, listening to me here to-day, going to meet those who deny 
the power of the gospel for good? 

Will you offer them the example of a society, Christian in name, 
and pagan in fact, which writes chastity among its law and abandons 
itself unrestrainedly to the mastery of the passions? 

Alas! it is in this way that you have allowed error to grow so 
bold and so strong. Looking at us closely, men have come to the 
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conclusion that our ideal is an idle fancy, if not a lie, and that oyp 
morality is mere hypocrisy. Do you wish to prove the gospel of 
Christ true? You have it in your own power. Show this hesitating 
world, distracted by so many false and contradictory theories, the 
great spectacle of a mighty group of families, faithful to the laws 
of stability, authority and love. Such a sight will compel them to 
say, “If all the families of the world were fashioned on this model, 
society would be secure!” Only then will the sophisms of the unbe. 
liever be overcome; only then will you succeed in driving far from 
you, by the holiness of your example, the menacing danger of a 
return to barbarism. 


Il.—Tue Duties or HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
(a) Christian Marriage. 


We spoke to you last week, beloved brethren, in a general way 
about that wonderful creation of God, the family. But a general 
view of the subject is not enough. We have now, therefore, in our 
succeeding discourses, to treat in detail the various duties of do- 
mestic morality, namely, the relations of husband and wife, of parents 
and children, of masters and servants. 

Nothing in the life of the Christian family has been left to mere 
chance. The gospel of Christ defines its rights and its duties, be- 
sides establishing its unity in the obedience to a common law. It 
shows God everywhere present as the surety of justice, the inspirer 
of love, and the guarantee of peace. As the bond of the family is 
the union of man and wife, let us first ask what are the duties of the 
Christian spouse. I can hardly enter upon such a theme without 
fear and trembling. I know well that in setting forth the doctrines 
of Christ, my divine Master, without minimizing them, I must needs 
go counter to the prejudices and passions of the age. 

I know that even among the Christians who are here to-day, more 
than one will repeat, when I have completed my discourse, the words 
of the Jews of old: “ This saying is hard” (John vi, 61). “ This 
doctrine is too severe.” Nevertheless, I do not intend to refrain 
from plain speaking, beloved brethren, for if the severity of the 
Christian law of marriage appears to some a heroic remedy, let them 
remember that the evils it combats are surely not to be overcome by 
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merely glossing them over. Attribute them, the severity of my 
words, to my great desire to do you good, and permit me to lay bare 
the sores of the age, that we may work together to heal them. 

Although the duties of the married are many, we can group them 
under the twofold aspect of regard for the conjugal bond and rever- 
ence for the purpose of marriage. Marriage is a bond. Before con- 
tracting it, therefore, the future married couple ought to have a cor- 
rect idea of what marriage is according to the principles of both 
reason and faith. To-day, then, beloved brethren, I will speak to 
you of the Christian idea of marriage. 

But as morality always rests upon the foundation of dogma, I 
must, in a few words, recall to your minds the Catholic doctrine of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

At the very outset we come face to face with two contradictory 
theories. That should not surprise us in the least. Christian dogma 
has made a great synthesis of all the truths that pertain to the life 
of man. While Christianity ruled the nations, impiety attacked the 
doctrines of revelation only here and there, under what are known 
as the early heresies. The word heresy signifies choice. The heretic 
made his choice among that great number of truths which the 
Church had guarded as a sacred deposit; he retained some of them, 
while he rejected others, thus breaking the unity of the faith without 
destroying it. 

But modern impiety is far more bold. It seeks to overthrow all 
dogma, to deny all revelation, and to attack natural religion, because 
it serves as a basis for theology. And because unbelief knew that 
it would be unsuccessful in its attempt to destroy Christianity, unless 
it substituted something else therefor. It also has endeavored to 
make its synthesis ; and, lo! we have the modern theory of evolution, 
as the result of its endeavor. That is why we meet this proud doc- 
trine at every turn. It is the form in which contemporary thought 
clothes itself to attack the truths of Christianity. 

There is, therefore, beloved brethren, an evolutionary theory of 
marriage. It is in full accord with the naturalistic concept of the 
family. Human marriage, on this theory, is only the evolution of 
the animal family. It has reached by slow stages the high develop- 
ment of the Christian marriage of our day. But it has only reached 
its present state by going through all the intermediate stages of free 
love, temporary marriage, abduction, the purchase of women, poly- 
andry and polygamy. Therefore, there is nothing fixed or abso- 
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lute in the laws of marriage. The distinction that Christians make 
between the religious marriage, divine in its origin and immutable 
in its law, and the civil marriage, the fickle creation of the State, is to 
them absurd and unscientific. 

“ Marriage,” says the evolutionist, “is always in accord with the 
moral development of the age and people, the various stages of 
which, in a civilized society, are always evidenced by the laws passed 
by its citizens. What the civil law decrees is, therefore, always just, 
because it expresses the dominant ideas of a given epoch, and because 
there exists no other justice than that which is the natural and nec. 
essary outcome of the prevailing conditions of society. For this 
reason, the different forms of marriage which we have just men- 
tioned have all been lawful in turn; they are lawful now in different 
parts of the world, according to the degree of civilization to which 
they severally correspond. Nothing is fixed by absolute law, not 
even Christian marriage. The modern legislator, therefore, is per- 
fectly within his right in allowing divorce. We may even look for- 
ward to further changes in the marriage relations, which will be 
just as sacred as those of the present day.” 

The Catholic doctrine is absolutely opposed to this impious teach- 
ing. Marriage is indeed the most human of institutions, since it is 
the basis of human society ; but it is also one of the most divine, for 
God has especially intervened to give it form and law. He has never 
for one day allowed the marriage bond to be subject to the precarious 
and changing conditions of merely human contracts. From the very 
beginning He has been the third party to the contract, thereby giving 
it what no human power could give—a sacred character and strength. 

The divine origin of marriage is beautifully set forth in the Mosaic 
account of creation. ‘It is not good for man to be alone,” said the 
Creator, after He had created His masterpiece. “ Let us make him 
a help like unto himself” (Gen. 11. 18). Then God cast a mys- 
terious sleep upon Adam, and during it “ he took one of his ribs and 
filled up flesh for it” (v. 21). He thus created woman, and gave 
her to Adam as his companion. Inspired by the Spirit of God, Adam 
greeted her with the prophetic words, “ This now is bone of my bones 
and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh” 
{ Gen. ii. 23, 24). 

Thus was marriage instituted. All its characteristics are here set 
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forth: The unity of one man and one woman; the indissolubility of 
the two in one flesh; the divine guarantee of the contract; for it 
is stamped with the holy imprint of God’s creative love. 

Let us now pass quickly down the centuries. The law of marriage 
became less stringent under the pressure of a temporary necessity ; 
the polygamy of the patriarchs was only a temporary condition for 
the spread of the human race. But other causes combined to soil the 
primitive purity of the original divine institution. Vice entered 
into the marriage contract, and gave rise to a number of evils. 

Then Jesus came, not to destroy marriage, but to restore it to its 

primitive purity. When the disciples brought forward the fact of the 
Mosaic bill of divorce, Our Saviour answered: “ Because Moses, by 
reason of the hardness of your hearts, permitted you to put away 
your wives, but from the beginning it was not so. Have you not 
read that he who made man from the beginning, made them male 
and female? And he said: For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the two shall be in 
one flesh. Therefore, now they are not two, but one flesh. What, 
therefore, God has joined together, let no man put asunder. 
And I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery ; 
and he that shall marry her that is put away committeth adultery ” 
(Matt. xix. 4-9). 

There has been a great deal of controversy over the meaning of 
the words: “ Except it be for fornication.” It is not the place here 
to discuss in detail this knotty point. The tradition of the Catholic 
Church, the one authorized interpreter of the gospel, declares that 
these words allow the husband to put away his wife for infidelity, 
but that he is not permitted to remarry during her lifetime. The 
phrase “ except it be for fornication ” refers to the right of separa- 
tion, and not to the right of absolute divorce, which would imply the 
lawfulness of new marriage. Such has ever been the teaching of 
the Church, and we accept no other guide in the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. 

Marriage has thus been restored by Christ to its primitive purity. 
Besides, He bestowed upon it a new dignity. Modeled upon the hypo- 
static union of the Word of God with humanity, and upon the mys- 
tical union of Christ with His Church, it receives from this divine 
exemplar the stamp of supernatural holiness. The power of the 
redeeming blood of the Saviour flows upon the contract which unites 
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two loving wills and hearts, and makes it one of the seven Mysterioys 
channels of regenerating grace—one of the seven Sacraments of the 
New Law. 

It is in vain that men strive to-day to destroy the supernatural 
character of the marriage of the children of God. It is henceforth 
of the very essence of the consent which binds man and wife. Some 
theologians, misled by too close an attachment to the civil law, used 
erroneously to distinguish the contract from the Sacrament, the 
natural marriage and the sacred marriage, reserving the first to the 
jurisdiction of the state and the second to the spiritual power. Byt 
the Church has ever vigorously protested against this unchristian 
distinction; and Leo XIII., resuming in his admirable encyclical 
Arcanum the Catholic tradition regarding marriage, has given the 
last blow to an error once held by the old-time parliamentary Galli- 
can, as it is held to-day by our modern unbelievers. “ Every valid 
Christian marriage,” says the Pope, “is a Sacrament, and nothing 
is further from the truth than to consider the Sacrament as an orna- 
ment added to the essential contract, or as something extrinsic, which 
man can at will separate from the contract.” 

From this we can see how we ought to look at civil marriage. In 
so far as the State confines itself to determine the civil effects of the 
marriage bond, the material possessions of either or both of the mar- 
ried couple, the laws of inheritance, the rights of the surviving spouse, 
and other things of like character, it is perfectly within its right. 
This is explicitly acknowledged by the Pope in the encyclical just 
quoted. 

But the claims of the modern legislator go too far. He not only 
desires to regulate the civil effects of marriage, but to legislate about 
the very substance of the marriage contract itself. In his eyes a mar- 
riage performed by a civil magistrate constitutes the true conjugal 
bond. He considers as legitimate marriages that have no other 
sanction, and does not hesitate to brand as concubinage a Sacra- 
mental marriage, if some legal formality has been omitted. 

It is against this usurped authority that the Catholic Church pro- 
tests, and always will protest. Not to do so, would be to declare that 
our age is merely an age of paganism, and that the marriage of the 
children of God is not something holy and supernatural, free from 
all human jurisdiction, and subject only to the Church of God. 

Such, beloved brethren, is the Catholic dogma regarding the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony. It is good to remember it, for all conjugal 
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morality is based thereon. With our eyes, then, fixed on this ideal 
traced by the hand of God, we will, in our next discourse, enter upon 
the study of the duties which guarantee the proper regard for the 


marriage bond. 


IIl.—Tue Duties or HuSBAND AND WIFE. 
(b) Marital Fidelity. 


To-day, beloved brethren, in speaking of the duties of man and 
wife, we will treat inturn: 1. The preparation for marriage; 2. The 
celebration of marriage; and 3. The duties of the common life. And 
first the preparation for marriage. Before a young man and a young 
woman give their consent to marry, they are without obligations 
toward each other. That freedom ceases, however, the moment they 
contemplate matrimony. This is a most serious step in a Christian’s 
life. The Christian conscience, therefore, must be on the alert to 
concern itself with a matter of such grave import. 

Are the young folks always—are they often alive to the great 
responsibility they are taking upon themselves? Alas! even those 
moralists who look at the question merely from a natural standpoint 
agree in deploring the thoughtless way in which so many enter the 
married state. What have these two lives in common that they 
should become one? Education? Ideas? Religious belief? Have 
they the same views of life, its meaning, and its destiny? Are they 
agreed on the duties of the married state? Did they ever ask them- 
selves whether it was possible for them to live together in peace 
and concord? Did they at least consult their parents as to what they 
thought of the possibility of their future happiness? 

Not at all. The great problem of marriage is settled without giv- 
ing it a serious thought. A passion of a moment, a sensual attrac- 
tion—aye, less than that—a mere whim, or the desire to escape 
parental control is often enough to make two people decide on one 
of the most serious steps in life, and unite in a bond that lasts till 
death, Examine your consciences well, and see whether or not 
you have the Christian idea of marriage. I am afraid that many of 
you have not. “ This is a great sacrament” (Eph. v. 32), said St. 
Paul speaking of the mystery of marriage; he looked upon it as 
something noble and holy. But the Christians of to-day, whose 
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faith seems to be either dead or dormant, enter into the married 
state as if it were an affair of little moment. 

Still there are even worse marriages than those dictated by pas- 
sion. I mean those marriages that are brought about merely for 
money. These sordid unions which can not even plead the excuse of 
passion are, I regret to say, becoming more and more frequent in 
our day. 

The pagan husband of old thought he had fulfilled his every duty 
when he had paid the price demanded by the parents of the bride. 
He did not feel under any necessity of being faithful to her. How 
many baptized pagans to-day feel bound by no stronger tie to the 
woman they married merely for her wealth! Does this astonish us? 
No noble feeling or thought of love prompted their choice. Self-in- 
terest alone moved them, and surely it can not keep a man faithful 
under the stress of sensual temptation. Covetousness and lascivious- 
ness are twin sisters, born of the same parent, selfishness. 

We next ask, beloved brethren, how should Christian marriages 
be celebrated? In the presence of the priest of course. But does 
this couple realize the sublime priesthood they are about to exercise? 
For Christian marriage has ennobled them with such a dignity; the 
Sacrament which consecrates their promises has no other minister 
save themselves; they both administer and receive it themselves. 
Still it is good to remember that the grace of which this Sacrament is 
the channel can not be received by souls dead in sin; it only sancti- 
fies those who are living the divine life. If sin has tarnished the 
beauty of their souls, and sorrow has not yet cleansed them, the 
bond of marriage will be no less strong; but the rivers of peace and 
love which should flow on their lifes’ way, are dried up. God has 
prepared for the very moment of their marriage a reserve of heavenly 
gifts to lighten the burdens of their state; by their own fault, they 
are deprived of these gifts, while the burdens alone remain. 

We are sometimes surprised that the first joys of the married 
life give way so soon to quarrels, disgust, and even hatred. And we 
forget that one of the reasons of this couples’ unhappiness lies in 
their unworthy reception of the Sacrament, and the consequent loss 
of that helping grace of God which would have made their feeble 
wills strong enough to love each other until death. 

The marriage takes place. By the grace of God, the consent of a 
man and woman has effected a contract that no human power can 
ever make void. If the marriage has been prepared for and cele- 
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prated according to the law of Christ, God will be ever present to 
help the married couple fulfil their new duties. We must admit that 
the task before them is hard enough to require God’s helping grace ; 
for, left to itself, we know that human nature has never been equal 
to it. This sacred bond demands a fidelity that will last until death. 
It is this that makes its superhuman sanctity evident to all. 

Have you ever noticed, beloved brethren, this strange contrast? 
In the world of the ideal, in the domain of law, in the conscience of 
the human race, nothing is more necessary, nothing more sacred 
than conjugal fidelity. The laws of every nation sanction it, every 
philosopher extols it, every poet sings of it, all the arts exalt it. 
By an infallible instinct, the nations have ever paid it the tribute of 
their esteem and admiration. 

On the contrary, in the world of the real, in the domain of fact, 
in the history of humanity, before Christ or wherever His influence 
is not felt, conjugal fidelity is rarely, if ever, met with—it is prac- 
tically unknown. This surely is a strange contradiction. Society 
knows well that it can not continue to exist without this guarantee ; 
human weakness knows that it is powerless of itself to bear the bur- 
den of married life. Something of the divine has entered into the 
lives of men. If the Christian man and wife are to remain true to 
each other, they must look to God for help. 

Take God from the fireside, and what remains to cement the mar- 
riage bond? Love? Do you really know many marriages whose 
only bond was merely natural love which lasted till death? If sensual 
love be the only bond, it will surely die out after a time, just as a fire 
dies out for lack of fuel to feed it. If the love be of a nobler kind, 
and is based on a real moral union of minds and hearts, it undoubt- 
edly has a better chance to last. But granted that this love does 
really exist, will you not admit that the purest love after a while 
often tires in its constancy? If it be the only guarantee of fidelity, 
must fidelity cease as soon as love ceases to exist? Is the law of 
marriage to be abrogated, because at the outset the married couple 
made the mistake of thinking there would always be love in their 
hearts? Love therefore is a poor guarantee of fidelity, because it 
is variable and uncertain, and because it may be altogether wanting. 

Will you tell me that self-interest will suffice? Of course, if the 
married couple make up their minds to live together, it is better that 
they bear with and respect each other. But if they fail to do so, 
then they must either separate, or, living together, be unfaithful to 
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their marriage vows. Self-interest will certainly never be able to 
prevent marital infidelity, for men can easily find ways to offset its 
evil consequences. I would that this were not the case, but I can not 
deny the fact; the husband who is not faithful from his sense of 
honor and duty will, under the stress of passion, readily persuade 
himself that he will not injure his health by his impure and dissipateg 
life. 

Therefore, beloved brethren, you see at once the absolute necessity 
of conscience as the only safeguard of marital fidelity. But whence 
does conscience derive its power of resisting the many temptations 
that everywhere beset it? Passion within a man craves satisfac. 
tion with a frenzied desire. Everywhere about him are the many 
crafty seductions of that great author of sin whom Jesus called the 
world. If God is not at hand to help us, defeat is inevitable. Even 
before yielding to temptation, conscience is so blinded that it fails 
to see the right line of duty ; a heavy mist obscures its vision. “ Must 
I be faithful?” asks a man of himself. “ And why, if I no longer 
love? Why, if Iam no longer loved? Why, if I love another? When 
love has departed, or when hatred is in the heart, is not the married 
life a hideous lie, which makes fidelity to one’s vows an intolerable 
slavery?” Sophists will not be wanting to strengthen this pernicious 
doubt, and to silence the last remaining scruples of a weak and dying 
sense of honor. The defenders of adultery are numerous ; one meets 
them at every turn. The wife finds them among her women friends, 
or comes across them in the novels she reads. The husband does 
not have to look for them. On the contrary, he looks in vain for the 
upholders of right and duty. Why, even when he was happy in his 
married life, he had hard work to defend his fidelity against the 
raillery of his friends. Now the forbidden fruit is placed before 
both man and wife on every branch of the tree; they have only to 
stretch out their hands for it. It matters little whether Eve or Adam 
starts the evil doing. “ The fruit,” says the tempter, “is good to 
eat, and fair to the eyes, and delightful to behold ” (Gen. iii. 6). 

Alas! beloved brethren, it is not. It is ugly to behold, and bitter 
and deadly to the taste—especially bitter and deadly to society, which 
God has founded on the sanctity of the marriage relations, and which 
is brought to ruin by the excesses of adultery. 

I voice to-day the determined and powerful protest of Christian 
morality against every violation of the marriage bond. Oh! that my 
words were strong enough to restore to the weakened conscience the 
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full realization of a Christian’s duty, and reveal to it the lost secret 
of its mighty power against the forces of evil! 

Looked at merely from the social standpoint, adultery is inde- 
fensible. Who will dare maintain that a marital fidelity independent 
of the moral law is able to guarantee society the kind of family nec- 
essary for its well-being! Such a married couple will remain faith- 
fyl as long as they love each other, or as long as one of them does 
not fix his heart elsewhere. But suppose this love dies out? Then 
the unfaithful husband, disgusted with his own home, spends all 
his money on his mistress, and this frequently ends in either financial 
ruin or dishonesty. If you look into the character of the man who is 
dishonest, either as a public official or as a private individual, you 
will nearly always find that he is untrue to his wife. You need not 
look very far either, for such a man hardly takes the trouble to con- 
ceal his unfaithfulness. Once the man of our day turns his back on 
the principles of Christian morality, he very quickly returns to the 
low morals of pagan antiquity, which gave the husband rights with- 
out insisting on his duties, while the wife, without honor or respect, 
was nothing more than his slave. 

It is only too true, however, that the wife frequently finds in the 
morals of modern paganism many a compensation for her husband’s 
infidelity. Instead of thanking the gospel of Christ for having 
elevated her from the rank of slave to the dignity of being man’s 
companion and equal in God’s sight, she exchanges her Christian 
liberty for a false spirit of independence, she loses her sense of Chris- 
tian modesty and her love of home, and freely condones the sins of 
her husband, provided he does not question her conduct. Unfaithful 
as a wife, she soon forgets the most sacred duties of a mother. Her 
child grows up without ever knowing the tenderness of a mother’s 
love, or the saving influence of a mother’s good example. He soon 
begins to regard passion as the only ruling principle in his life. The 
hour is at hand when he, too, will shake off the bonds of the moral 
law, disregarded by his own father and mother, and thus add his 
share to the general perversion of society. 

This picture is not overdrawn, and I challenge even the wise ones 
of this world to declare whether such a condition of affairs is not 
fatal to the best interests of society. 

Be it agreed, then, that the law of a mutual and absolute fidelity 
should be the normal condition of marriage. But the world declares 
that it is impossible to observe this saving law. “ Passion,” it says, 
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“excuses every fall,” and the scandalous ease with which marital 
infidelity is condoned renders vain and useless the theoretical homage 
paid to the sanctity of the law. 

I can readily explain this lack of principle in the determinists of 
our day, who deny absolutely the freedom of the will. With them 
virtue is an ideal which one admires in passing, but which no one for 
a moment dreams of acquiring. Again, I can explain this hopeless 
attitude in our modern pessimists, who dare maintain that the 
Creator’s work is evil, that life is a misfortune, that the moral law, 
not being in accord with human nature, can not be observed; and 
that once we grant the absolute character of duty, hypocrisy becomes 
the inevitable consequence. 

But are you, beloved brethren, who do believe in the freedom of 
the will, are you, who do believe that God is good and just, going to 
aid, through human respect and a cowardly shrinking from the 
struggle, the cause of the enemies of society, and to abandon the 
defence of the sacred principles of your faith? Consider well before 
you become guilty of such a betrayal. 

Is conjugal fidelity a mere dream? Go back in history. Regard 
the worthy peasant and middle class families who, by their public 
and private virtues, by their obscure, but honest labor, sustained the 
edifice of the state. Was a loving fidelity to the marriage bond 
rare in their homes? By no means; it was the general law in 
them all. Of course, they knew what suffering was, as others did; 
they understood, as others did, what love was, but with them love 
was always allied to duty. Nowhere did men enter into the married 
state with greater Christian spirit. And when love did depart from 
the home, conscience at once took its place to protect the honor of 
the Christian family. 

And to-day, beloved brethren, is such a spectacle denied us? One 
would say so, if his only source of information was the literature of 
the day. By picturing, condoning, and even glorifying moral evil, 
our writers have come to believe themselves, and have made others 
believe, that virtue has left this earth, if indeed it ever did really 
inhabit it. 

I am anxious, therefore, to inform our novelists—you, beloved 
brethren, are fully aware of the fact—that there are to-day very many 
pure and happy Christian marriages. I would not for a moment say 
that men of rank and fortune are necessarily wicked and immoral. 
No; moral uprightness, peace, and tenderness are found even among 
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the wealthy, who have so many temptations. However, I must 
admit that the best and most common examples of the domestic 
yirtues are to be met with in the humble homes of the Christian poor. 

I can give the testimony of an eye-witness, beloved brethren; the 
priest is not only the confidant of the sinner whose sins he has the 
power to pardon, but his sublime mission has even a more consoling 
side in revealing to him the beautiful inner life of many a Christian 
soul. He often goes as a friend to visit some humble home. He 
witnesses the untiring labor of the husband, the loving devotion and 
ingenious economy of the wife, their mutual confidence and respect, 
and the perfect union of two hearts, which share equally each other’s 
joys and sorrows. 

Or, again, the priest’s ministry gives him entrance into the most 
secret recesses of the human heart; and there he finds not always 
peace, but frequently sees the storm of temptation raging. But 
because their faith keeps their conscience alert to a sense of duty, 
they never give way to the onslaught of evil. I have seen an un- 
happy wife suffering from the cruelty of an unloving husband whom 
she detested, while at the same time she was tempted by the attrac- 
tion of an almost overpowering affection for another. And although 
the temptation lasted for years, wearying her soul by its vehement 
persistence, her virtue never gave way. I have known some, of 
course, who have fallen in an unguarded moment, only to rise again 
after a sincere repentance, and at the cost of a heroic sacrifice. 

These victories are not the privilege of women alone. We have 
seen Christian men make the same courageous struggle. And never 
for a moment did these valiant souls dream of giving up the struggle, 
of failing in their duty, or of declaring fidelity impossible. I argue, 
therefore, beloved brethren, on the strength of such examples, that 
the struggle against temptation is part of every married person’s 
life, but that victory is always possible with the grace of God. 

But some one might object and say that these triumphs of virtue 
were due solely to the naturally good disposition of a certain small 
number of chosen souls. I answer that in such cases these examples 
ought to be as rare as these so-called chosen souls are rare. That is 
not the fact, beloved brethren. In the ages of faith, these virtues 
were the virtues of the masses; in a Christian environment, they are 
so still. And if, outside of Christianity, they are so rare as to make 
men smile at the attempt to insist on them again, the reason is that 
the modern unbeliever has driven God from the family. We Chris- 
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tians must bring God back again to the fireside. He must sanctify 
the marriage bond. The first requisite for fulfilling a difficult obliga. 
tion is to believe in it strongly. The first evil consequence of tempta- 
tion is to obscure one’s view of duty and to raise questions which 
render the moral law doubtful. If this doubt affects our deep- 
rooted moral convictions, the triumph of virtue is impossible - 
before the crisis of evil come, the conscience already hesitates, defeat 
is inevitable ; the will, vehemently tempted by passion, can no longer 
resist; it yields, and the sin is committed. 

Now, I ask you, how can a man believe firmly in duty without the 
help of religious faith? (Can the philosopher do so? But his prin- 
ciples are of his own making; he changes them continually, for that 
is his life-work. He has, moreover, before his eyes the many con- 
tradictory schools of thought. How can he deem himself infallible, 
when he denies that right to his fellows? Besides, doubt is the 
fundamental principle of some philosophical teachings. His reason, 
therefore, can afford the philosopher but little help in combating 
moral evil. 

What help, then, will it afford the average man, who knows noth- 
ing of the speculations of philosophy? Shall the workingman, the 
illiterate, the woman and the child frame a system of metaphysics as 
a basis for their morality? To expect this would be stupid; to 
exact it, would be unjust. 

Fortunately, God has not left men to their own unaided strength. 
He has enclosed the code of duties in the act of faith. The whole 
moral law is given to man, adapted to each one’s moral sense. The 
teaching of revelation does not supplant conscience, but sustains and 
strengthens it. In the hours of weakness, when the commandment is 
but feebly realized, it is good and necessary that it be clearly set 
forth, and shown in its relation to a whole body of higher truths, 
affecting the destiny of man and the universe. It is good, too, that 
it have the supreme sanction of the divine promises and threats of 
the world to come. 

This is ‘why the Christian never doubts about his duty. His 
certainty is his great strength in his combat for the cause of 
morality. Nowhere indeed in the laws of God is duty more clear 
or strong than in the matter of conjugal fidelity. The prohibition 
of evil extends even to evil desires. “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife” (Ex. xx. 17), says the Legislator of Sinai. The 
gospel of Christ is still more exacting. “ You have heard that it 
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was said to them of old, Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I 
say to you, that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, 
hath already committed adultery with her in his heart” (Matt. v. 
27, 28). Finally, we have the divine sanction, as set forth by St. 
Paul, “ Neither fornicators nor adulterers shall possess the kingdom 
of God” (I. Cor. vi.9). There were also temporal penalties. The 
Mosaic law decreed death to the guilty woman, and the New Law 
had its severe canonical penances. Add to this the infamy where- 
with Christian public opinion has ever branded marital infidelity. 
Thus the firm conviction that marriage is divine in its essence, and 
must be respected at all costs, is born and developed in the Christian 
conscience. 

But the conviction of one’s duty is only the first element of moral 
courage. Besides this illumining of the mind, the will must be 
strengthened. God will accomplish this also. The Christian knows 
that by Baptism he has been initiated into a divine society ; he knows 
that the grace of the redemption is his for the asking, and that at 
certain times he can have it flow upon his soul through the channels 
of the Sacraments. 

The husband and the wife tempted to be unfaithful know where 
to go for the strength they need to conquer in the struggle. They 
will first pray earnestly, crying out to God to have pity on them in 
their distress: “ Lord, save us; we perish” (Matt. viii. 25). They 
will then go with confidence to the physician of their soul and 
humbly confess to him their weakness, receiving not only the pardon 
of their sins, but renewed strength and encouragement for the 
future. They will finally approach the banquet of a chaste and 
holy Love, to eat the Bread that gives strength to the weak and to 
drink the Chalice which drives away all sorrow. Purer and stronger 
after their Holy Communion, they are ready to renew the combat, 
and will never rest content until victory is theirs. 

This is the secret of a Catholic’s perfect fidelity. Marriage, a crea- 
tion of the love of God, can of itself be productive only of peace and 
happiness. Sin has introduced into it, as everywhere else, the element 
of struggle and sorrow. The wisdom of this world proposes two 
remedies for this evil: divorce or adultery. The wisdom of Christ 
rejects these two deadly remedies with horror, and mercilessly con- 
demns them. It offers men a better remedy—patience. And be- 
cause this is an heroic remedy, it makes this heroism possible by 
filling the home which God has blessed with a divine sweetness 
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and love, which come direct from the heart of Jesus Christ to the 
heart of man. 

Close your ears forever, then, beloved brethren, to those lying 
teachers who are ever seeking to condone vice by declaring virtye 
impossible. How different is the pardon of God from the pardon the 
world gives! His is the pardon of the Redeemer, Jesus Christ; hers 
the indifference of the wicked. The world makes a man despair of 
ever being able to do his duty ; whereas God strengthens the generoys 
will of the earnest Christian that he may persevere in good untiJ 
death. Yes; Jesus pardoned the woman taken in adultery, but re. 
pentance was the price she paid. “And Jesus said: Neither will ] 
condemn thee. Go, and now sin no more” (John viii. 11), 

O God, founder of the family, O Christ Jesus, the restorer 
of marriage to its primitive purity, let not Thy work be in vain! 
Give us Christian homes! Society has learned by bitter experience 
that it can not despise Thy law with impunity. Teach the world 
to-day, by the perfect example of Thy true worshippers, that this law 
of conjugal fidelity, though severe and difficult of observance, is, 
by Thy grace, not beyond the power of regenerated humanity. 
Strengthen the marriage bond in all fidelity and love, and let man 
no more dare break the bond which Thou hast made. “ What God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder ” (Matt. xix. 6). 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P, A. HALPIN, 
V.—MOTrTIVES. 


Any effort to shed light on the important phases of life, any at- 
tempt to moralize on the paramount duties of existence would be 
futile were it to set aside the consideration of those factors which 
play so momentous a part in all rational activity, and which are called 
motives. Motives are the compelling forces of all human pursuits. 
Without them nothing that is done is performed. Take motives out 
of the field, and all energy disappears. They are the germs of all 
enterprise. They control the currents of every mortal agency. No 
operation has completeness or even inception without them. They 
are not determinants merely; they are coefficients as well. 

They may be defined as ends, purposes, objects. They are the 
power without which inactivity will hold sway, and inactivity alone. 
What the sun is to life they are to all action. They are light and they 
are heat as well. All this verbiage amounts to a repetition only of 
the very evident conclusion which all human experience must reach, 
and which is that the motive calls into being all our acts. Perhaps a 
simpler statement would be that motives are the ends we have in 
view when we think, or desire, or speak, or act. 

If this were all, it would be worth our while to ponder. But there 
is more. They are really the best part of our work. Not only are 
they the mainspring, but they irradiate or darken the entirety of 
whatever we undertake. Strictly speaking, they are the only things 
we contribute to whatever task we perform. So true is this that all 
merit, all demerit, all imputability is decided by them. They are our 
very own. They label all our deeds. They are of our own fashioning, 
and it is really in virtue of our motives that what we do is called 
ours. By your motives shall ye be known. 

The angels in their first Christmas hymn, that hymn in which they 
proclaimed the meaning of redemption, chanted peace on earth to 
men of good will. Good will is the intention. By our intentions are 
we to be judged, and by nothing else. Our success is very little in 
the sight of God, but our intentions are everything. So we perceive 
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that motives call our actions into being, sustain those actions, and 
prepare those actions for reward or punishment. How unwise, there. 
fore, would it be for us to disparage our intentions, to minimize them 
to be guided by the very false maxim that it is of little consequence 
about the motives, provided the work is done, that it is the “ how” of 
my effort and not the “ why ” that counts. Doubtless the “ how” 
can not be disregarded, but the “how” takes its color from the 
“why,” and no matter what of deftness it may include, its work de. 
pends totally on the “ why.” 

Motives suggest another remark. As they make or mar a work, 
so they make or mar the individual. Is it too much to say that, agg 
woman’s motives are, so is the woman? Motives are the expression 
of character. If your motives are noble, are you not noble? If low, 
are you not low? If selfish, are you not selfish? If narrow, are yoy 
not narrow? If broad, are you not broad? What is your aim in life? 
Is it your ambition to walk among the high ones of earth, those, that 
is to say, who keep the straight and difficult path, whose conduct js 
unimpeachable, who are unafraid of the eye of men or angels or of 
God? Then look to your motives. Elevate them, and you elevate 
yourselves. They are wings hidden in every soul, which every one 
may find and open and use for flights high above the sordid inter. 
ests of earth. 

It is perceptible, therefore, that life is broadened or contracted, up- 
lifted or lowered by motives. With regard to motives, as to every 
other object of thought, there may, there does exist ignorance or 
misunderstanding. It is possible to exaggerate the importance ofa 
motive, to dwarf, by giving it too much preponderance, other acces- 
sories or congeners of human action. There is a maxim which holds 
high favor in the world at present, as it has done at all times. Itis 
a maxim which neither the Church nor those valiant defenders of her 
rights and doctrines, the Jesuits, have taught, but have always re 
pudiated. 

Pay attention to the utterances that are so frequent in the prevalent 
expressions of modern action, whether the utterances appear in news- 
papers or magazines or fall from the cultured lips of society’s leaders 
or votaries. The apology they offer for whatever in their conduct 
can not be sanctioned by the most unenlightened conscience is that 
their intent and purpose were good. Evidently unshaken in theit 
minds is the axiom that the end justifies the means. Were a thorough 
investigation of the views which emanate from worldlings of high or 
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low degree made, this would be discovered to be a maxim not enter- 
tained by Catholic theologians or any representatives of the Church, 
but rather one adopted by those hostile to our religion not only in 
one sphere, but in many spheres, in everyday life, in politics, in busi- 
ness, in government, yes, and in the pulpit. So we must hasten to 
conclude that, though the end one holds before them as a goal to be 
reached is the incentive of all action, yet in every act there are cir- 
cumstances to be considered which also play a very prominent part 
in settling the morality of what we do. 

Besides the end proposed by the agent, there is a tendency which 
is inherent to the action itself, and there are, moreover, circum- 
stances which are its concomitants. If the act, by its very nature, is 
unrighteous, say the act of lying, then, no matter how exalted the 
end of the agent, and no matter how apologetic the circumstances, 
the whole act is vitiated and to be execrated. These three things go 
hand in hand, that is, the morality of the act weighed in itself, the 
purpose of the agent and all the attendant circumstances. If they 
all ring true, then approval follows ; if anywhere along the line there 
is a false note, then in its totality must the action be condemned. 
Yet in all these remarks it may truly be said that nothing has been 
detracted from the glorious place which motives occupy relatively to 
human action or the morality of mankind. 

Loftiness of motive will generally achieve loftiness of conduct, 
will elicit from the individual a course of procedure which will stamp 
her as a woman trustworthy, howsoever conditioned she may find her- 
self. If there be any flaw in her behavior, it will be attributable 
rather to want of knowledge than to perversity of will. Generally 
the high motive will furnish high comportment. Strong resolve ac- 
companies exalted rectitude of intention. Commonly she who wishes 
the best produces the best. Where there is adequate religious instruc- 
tion there will hardly be conscious subjection to the formula that 
the end justifies the means—a formula which affirms the detestable 
doctrine that the end, when elevated, clothes with its own dignity 
everything that helps it, no matter how low or sordid or criminal it 
may be. 

Why, it may be asked, why all this prolix and uninteresting dis- 
cussion, and what bearing has it on the text of the sermon, and what 
aid does it bring to the uplifting of: young women? 

These talks, let this be the excuse, these talks are not exhorta- 
tions merely. It is not their purpose to excite transitory emotion 
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or strike out in your souls a sudden but not lasting spark of fervor 
It is, first and above all, their intention to address themselves to the 
intelligence and, through the intelligence, to the heart. They aim at 
laying down incontrovertible principles, which are always in demand 
and which are pillars of strength in critical moments, and which 
united with prayer, will bring victory over every temptation which 
may await the footsteps of young women in their journey through 
life. 

Theré is no act of yours which falls outside of the influence of 
your intention. This intention, or this motive, while it is the firs 
touch which stirs energy, is also the last point which is reached. Ag 
philosophers state, the motive is primarily in the purpose, but, last 
of all, in the execution. Pleasure moves you to a certain manner of 
conduct. The desire for it starts you on your course, but when, jf 
ever, it is reached, it is reached last. It is a kind of power house. 
It sends the trolley down and brings the same trolley back. In the 
light of these statements, you may ask yourselves the question which, 
in the Gospel of “ Gaudete” Sunday, the Pharisees put to the Bap- 
tist : ““ What sayest thou of thyself?” What do ye say of yourselves?” 
Remember your motives. Put yourself on some or other road. Ad- 
just yourself for all the vicissitudes of life. What do ye say of your- 
selves about the road? What do ye say of yourselves about your 
adjustment? The underlying fact that looms up before every indi- 
vidual, before every young woman, is the fact of her existence, the 
fact that she is alive, the fact that her eyes see, her ears hear, the 
fact that all her sensations are awake, that her heart beats, that her 
lungs breathe, that her mind is alert, that her will is buoyant, that 
she is a compact mass of vitality, of activity, of longings, of desires, 
She feels that she is a delicate part of the complicated machinery of 
the universe. She knows that from somewhere there has come an 
imperious mandate to go. She can not stand still. She must be 
incessantly in motion. The motion must be forward or backward, to 
the right or to the left. What says she of herself? Is there any 
north star to which she can look in these compulsory journeyings 
which are the law of her existence, some star by which she may 
correct the chart, take her bearings and discover where she is, toward 
what bourne she is traveling, whether she is on a path whose cur- 
rents will lead her to the haven or dash her to destruction? What is 
the aim of her existence? What is she making out of her life? What 
is she living for? She can not but have an adequate estimate of her 
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own value, of the priceless cargo she carries, of the precious des- 
tinies she is freighted with. What is she doing with it all? The 
rapidity with which the seconds impel her toward some terminus 
must hasten her inquiry, must compel her to give some satisfactory 
reply to her whereabouts, some consoling answer in the dark uncer- 
tainty through which the speeding moments are driving her, either 
to rocks or to shelter. While she is sweeping the horizon for the 
polar light which is her guide, how many leagues she has been cor- 
ried away! No time, therefore, for hesitation. The decision must 
come at once, or it may be too disastrously late. 

Whither is the prow of the little vessel of her being heading? At 
once she may have the solution. Is the motive which is leading her 
hither or thither, on and upward, or rearward and down? Is she 
living for God? Among her motives is there one which is perverse 
and errant? The motive is a cable. It depends on its strands, and its 
strands depend upon its threads. As the thread is, so is the cable. 
The cable can be no stronger than its weakest thread. By living for 
God it must not be understood that at every moment she must, by 
some positive movement of her will, make her action veer directly 
toward God. That would be asking too much. It would be asking 
more than God asks. It would be demanding more than is demanded 
of the recluse or the contemplative. 

These words are addressed to young women who are struggling 
in the busy arena of the world. If, in response to the question, Are 
they living for God? it is in their power to reply that not at every 
step in life are they looking at their compass, that many and many a 
time the cares by which they are harassed absorb all their attention, 
but that in spite of the hurly-burly in the beginning of each day or 
in the very beginning of their rational life, in some way or other 
they steered in the direction which their religion pointed out ; that, in 
spite of storms, they have knowingly never deviated from the course 
they mapped out for themselves, that they can not remember a 
moment when they forsook that direction, that whenever they had a 
breathing spell they always cast an anxious glance about them in 
order to be sure that they were still pointing as they started out to 
travel, that they have never allowed any created thing to usurp 
God’s sway in their affections, that they never knew an instant when 
they hesitated in their allegiance, never knew an instant when they 
were inclined to betray His interests; if so to keep on living and so 
to die is the yearning that dominates them entirely, then let them be 
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assured that they are being led by the true polar star, and that, 
sooner or later, mingling with its light will be the shining of the 
splendors of the great white throne. Happy, happy women whose 
energies are dedicated to this one aim of existence! Happy because 
they have to solve the riddle of existence, happy because their little 
life is expanding into a larger reality, a life pushing back horizons, 
a life strewn with heroic deeds unnumbered and unsung save by the 
angels, a life begun in this insignificant day of earth and ending in 
if the measureless spaces of infinity. Happy, happy women! 
1 There is no mystery for them. Somehow or other God is meet. 
{i ing them at every span of their way. They greet Him joyously, 
whether His outstretched hands are gift laden or whether they shed | 
a trials, sorrow, or affliction, They acknowledge Him as Master every. | 
| where and at all times, and they bow to His will. They understand 
how large a blessing He bestowed upon them in giving them life, 
how larger a benediction He imparted to them in prolonging their 
existence and how inconceivably more spacious benefits He is pre- 
paring for them there where the voyage ends, there where the lesser 
sparks of time are swallowed up in the light of glory—that supreme 
irradiation, that participation of the light by which God sees Him- 
self and which lifts up the feeble mind of man to a divine condition 
in which God Himself is seen face to face, and we become like Him. 














COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


DEDICATION OF A HOME FOR THE AGED POOR. 


SERMON PREACHED AT SAN FRANCISCO BY THE REV. JOSEPH SASIA, S.J. 


In the First Book of Esdras, ch. vi., v. 16, we read the following words, 
which I deem appropriate to the present auspicious occasion: ‘The children 
of Israel, the priests and the Levites, and the rest of the children of the 
captivity, kept the dedication of the house of God with joy.’ 

Most Reverend Archbishop, Reverend Fathers, Invited Guests and Dearly 
Beloved Brethren: As we learn from Bible history of the Old Testament, 
the first temple built in the city of Jerusalem by King Solomon—the most 
magnificent structure ever erected to the honor of God—(nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years before the Christian era) was destroyed by Nebu- 
chodonosor, King of Assyria, about the year 585 before the coming of 
Christ. Fifty-two years after, having been delivered by King Cyrus from 
the Babylonian captivity, the Israelites returned to their country, and, under 
the guidance of their leader, Zorobabel, undertook the rebuilding of the 
temple. But many of the priests, of the Levites, and of the ancients, who 
had seen Solomon’s Temple in all its splendor, wept for grief because the 
new edifice appeared to them greatly inferior in magnificence to the former 
one, and because it did not contain the precious memorials that were pre- 
served in Solomon’s days in the Holy of Holies, viz.: two tables of stones, 
on which were to be seen the Ten Commandments engraved by God Him- 
self; the Ark of the Covenant, the vessel of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the book of the law left by their leader and prophet Moses. To console 
them in their distress and to encourage them to finish the building, the 
prophet Aggeus was commissioned by the Lord to assure them that this 
second temple was destined to be far more glorious than the first, because, 
at no distant time, the promised Messiah was to honor it with His presence. 
These are the striking words addressed by God to the prophet: ‘ Fear not 
for thus sayeth the Lord of Hosts: Yet one little while, and I will move 
the heaven and the earth . . . and the Desired of all nations shall come: 
and I will fill this house with glory’ (Aggeus ii, 6, 7, 8). Within the 
space of twenty years the work was finally completed, and it is then that, 
as we read in the Book of Esdras: ‘The children of Israel, the priests, 
and the Levites, and the rest of the children of the captivity kept the dedi- 
cation of the house of God with joy.’ 

Beloved brethren, on this day, in which a new edifice is dedicated to 
the honor of God with the imposing solemnity of the Roman ritual, our 
joy should be far greater than that of the children of Israel. For, though 
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this chapel, beautiful indeed, can not be said to rival in size, richness and 
magnificence either the first or the second temple of Jerusalem, yet it is 
far superior to them in other respects. We read in the Second Book of 
Chronicles, ch. viii., v. 1, 2, 3, that when Solomon had made an end to his 
sublime prayer of dedication, in the presence of a vast multitude of wor- 
shippers, a miraculous fire came from heaven and consumed the holo- 
causts and the victims, and the majesty of the Lord filled the house. Aj the 
children of Israel saw the fire coming down and the glory of the Lord upon 
the house and falling down with their faces to the ground . they 
adored and praised the Lord (Paral., ch. vii. v. 3). That was indeed 
a great, a marvelous sight and an astounding visible proof of the divine 
acceptance and condescension. But, beloved brethren, as Catholic faith 
teaches us, on this very morning, a far greater and more astonishing 
miracle is about to be wrought within these sacred walls. For, at the voice 
of the anointed Pontiff, celebrating the august right of the Sacrifice of 
the new Law, not a material fire, not a symbolic cloud, but the eternal 
Son of God Himself, the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords, the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe, will be present on this altar. Nay, as 
Catholic doctrine tells us, all the three divine persons, the Holy Trinity, 
will be as truly and really present, though hidden under the sacramental 
veils, as they are in heaven, adored here as there by the hierarchy of angels 
and the numberless multitude of saints. The pages of the gospel assure 
us of the exact fulfilment of the prediction of the prophet Aggeus; for our 
blessed Lord, the promised Messiah, the desired of all the nations, in the 
days of His mortal life, visited the second temple then still standing, and 
delivered within its sacred walls to the assembled multitudes the tidings of 
salvation. But here again, we must say, that this sacred edifice, erected to 
God’s glory by the generosity of a well-known benefactor, is to be honored 
in a far higher degree, for it is destined to be not the transitory, but the 
permanent abode of the Incarnate Son of God in the sacrament of Holy 
Eucharist. Here we see literally verified the inspired words of St. John 
in the Apocalypse (ch. xxi., v. 3): ‘Behold the tabernacle of God with 
men, and he will dwell with them. And they shall be his people, and 
God himself with them shall be their God.’ Here also are to be daily 
fulfilled the divine promises recorded in the Second Book of Chronicles, 
ch. vii., v. 12, 16. In answer to the humble, fervent supplication of King 
Solomon on the day of the dedication of his temple, the Lord said: ‘I 
have chosen this place to myself for a house of sacrifice. My eyes shall 
be open and my ears attentive to the prayer of him that shall pray in this 
place. For I have chosen, and have sanctified this place, that my name 
may be there for ever and my eyes and my heart may remain there per- 
petually.’ 

These words must be taken literally when applied to our sacred edifices, 
for in them truly dwells Jesus Christ Himself, true God as well as true 
man; there dwells His sacred humanity and adorable divinity, the author, 
source and fountain head of all graces and heavenly gifts. All the wonders 
of the Blessed Sacrament are summed up in that one dear thought—Jesus 
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jg there. Through an infinite condescension God’s immensity is, so to 


speak, restricted within the narrow compass of the consecrated Host. 
Hence here we kneel before Him who, nineteen hundred years ago, was 
adored by the humble shepherds, and visited by the kings; here we worship 
Him who fled as an exile into Egypt, who, on His return, walked through 
Judea and Galilee preaching to the multitudes that flocked to hear from 
His sacred lips the words of eternal life. Here we kneel before those 
blessed feet which the Magdalene kissed and bedewed with tears. Here 
we worship those dear hands that restored health to the sick, sight to the 
blind, speech to the dumb, and hearing to the deaf; here we adore the 
Saviour’s arms, often thrown around Mary’s neck in His infancy and stretched 
in the bloom of His manhood on the wood of the cross. Here we venerate 
the eyes that were filled with tears at the death of Lazarus and rained 
showers of forgiving tenderness even upon His own executioners. Beloved 
brethren, the Church, in the design of Divine Providence, was. destined to 
succeed to the synagogue; and, as the worship and ceremonial of the Mosaic 
law represented the figure, so the Christian rites, as realized in the Catholic 
Church, contain the reality. And, wonderful to say, this reality, the source 
of all blessing, and of genuine, substantial happiness both here and here- 
after, is, by God’s merciful provision, daily brought home to us. For we 
may say with truth that every Catholic temple, whether it be a marble 
cathedral or the humble log chapel of the Catholic Indian of the Rocky 
Mountains, is really the Catholic Church herself in miniature, for it brings 
within the reach of all her members the spiritual helps, ministrations and 
graces which she has been appointed to impart to men. Hence, it is a most 
consoling fact for us to know that every Catholic place of worship actually 
possesses within its walls a treasure house, I mean all the elements, all the 
requisites and constituents of that spiritual life, which the Blessed Redeemer 
brought upon earth, I mean the life of divine grace, the friendship of God; 
that spiritual life without which no rational creature can reach its destiny, 
and attain its end, everlasting bliss in God’s Kingdom. ‘I am come,’ says 
Jesus Christ in His Gospel, ‘that they may have life and may have it more 
abundantly. My sheep hear my voice and I give them life everlasting.’ 
Speaking of the wonderful effects of His divine life on the souls of men, 
effects whose endurance extends even to eternity, Jesus Christ thus ad- 
dressed the Samaritan woman: ‘He that shall drink of the water that I 
will give him shall not thirst forever; but the water that I will give him 
shall become in him a fountain of water springing up into life everlasting.’ 
(John iv., v. 13, 14). It is plain that here, in this passage of His gospel, 
our Blessed Saviour speaks of the supernatural help absolutely needed to 
enable us to obtain eternal life. This help, or power, which God alone can 
supply, is divine grace; the miracle of the Incarnation was wrought to bring 
divine grace within our reach; the Catholic Church was established as the 
permanent depository and authorized dispenser of that grace, and the Sacra- 
ments were instituted by our divine Redeemer as the authentic channels 
which, like seven mighty rivers, convey that grace to the souls of men, 
for their redemption and salvation. In the whole range of knowledge noth- 
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ing could be more simple, more reasonable than this Catholic doctrine. 
Hence, the sacramental system, properly understood, is, after all, the great 
thing in the church, and that which renders her so indispensable to men, 
For, as experience teaches us, it is only by the right use of these channels 
of grace, which apply to our souls the merits of Christ, that we can keep 
our soul free from sin, cleanse its deadly stain and regain God’s friendship 
which is the only pledge of our everlasting happiness in the world to come. 
Hence a church without the Sacraments, or with a mutilated system of 
Sacraments, I care not what may be its name, or who may have been its 
founder, is not a power but a shadow; and something more than shadows 
is needed to enable men to lead decent Christian lives, and to save them 
from perdition. Beloved brethren, we must bear in mind this fact, that 
nothing short of a divine power can remedy our spiritual evils, the evils 
of sin. In spite of our most earnest resolutions, if left. to ourselves, we 
miserably fall. We have enemies without and traitors within, and the 
strong currents of unbridled passions can in a moment sweep away the 
most energetic resolves. To such creatures as we are, with all our pro- 
pensities to evils, with the fire of concupiscence burning within our breasts 
and the enticing allurements of sin round about us, the mere preaching of the 
hatefulness of vice and the beauty of virtue is sheer mockery. What we re- 
quire is the inward strengthening of our natural powers. We need a remedy 
to go through and through our feeble soul and to brace up our languid will, 
A power from heaven must move within us down in the very depths of 
our being, and this power is found nowhere but in the Sacraments of God's 
Church, communicating to our wounded souls the healing vigor and divine 
strength derived from the infinite merits of the Saviour of the world, who 
said: ‘Have confidence in me; I have conquered the world. Come to me, 
all ye that labor and are heavily burdened, and I will refresh you.’ 

Beloved brethren, a good deal more could be said on this subject, but I 
must not trespass on your kind forbearance, and will bring my discourse 
to a close. And now, before concluding I intend to address myself in a 
special manner to you, the inmates of this charitable institution. 

It seems to me that a threefold duty of gratitude is binding upon you all, 
and I am sure that you are most willing to discharge it. The first is toward 
Almighty God, whose benign providence has gathered you to this asylum 
of holiness and peace, and who furnishes to you, within these sacred pre- 
cincts, along with the temporal means of subsistence, all the heavenly helps 
enabling you to reach the glorious end of our earthly existence, the happi- 
ness of eternal life. Show, then, your gratitude and appreciation of God's 
gifts by availing yourselves of these means of sanctification. By so doing 
you will secure your happiness both here and hereafter: here, by anticipation 
and hope; hereafter, by actual possession and enjoyment. Your second duty 
of gratitude is toward your benefactors; toward all that have made the 
establishment of this charitable institution possible; toward the ecclesiastical 
authorities that fostered and sanctioned this most worthy project; and most 
particularly toward him, here present, who devoted the means with which 
God favored him to the building of this, your home, a credit to the noble 
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cause Of Catholic charity, and one of the most beneficent institutions in 
the land. Pray earnestly that our divine Lord may deign to prepare in heaven 
a throne for the one who has built for Him and His poor this house of 
worship and this, your home upon earth. Thirdly: the last, but by no 
means the least, objects of your sincere gratitude must be the devoted little 
Sisters of the Poor that are ministering with such edifying charity to your 
temporal and spiritual welfare. Pray earnestly that these angels of mercy 
may receive in heaven the bright crowns of glory and happiness which they 
so richly deserve by their virtues and noble deeds upon earth. 

Now, one word to the esteemed guests, the ladies and gentlemen who 
are honoring us with their presence. By the generosity of one benefactor, 
well known to you all, this substantial structure, and this beautiful chapel, 
have been erected in our city, a lasting monument of Catholic charity and 
a credit to the city of San Francisco. It is for you now, and your friends 
and fellow citizens, whom God has favored with temporal means, to see 
that God’s poor shall never be in want. It is for you to second the 
charitable efforts and devotion of the Little Sisters of the Poor. The poor 
are, in the designs of Divine Providence, God’s legitimate heirs, to whom 
He has transmitted all His rights to the superabundance of your earthly 
goods. Whatever you shall do for them shall be received by the Lord, 
as done to Himself. Of this we are assured by the divine Saviour’s own 
words in His gospel: ‘Amen, I say to you, so long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to me’ (Matt. xxv., v. 40). 





CATECHETICAL PART. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
V.—TuHE HIGHER CATECHISM. 


Children, unless they know their Catechism verbatim, may be said 
to have no knowledge of it whatever. They have not laid that 
foundation without which any superstructure, durable or fair to 
look at, is, if not absolutely impossible, at least so difficult to rear as 
to demand superhuman effort. The catechetical knowledge of an 
adult we measure by his understanding of Catholic doctrine, by his 
ability to answer for the faith which is in him. The broader this 
intelligence is and the greater this ability to give a reason for his 
belief, the more abundantly is he going to gather in later life the 
saving fruits of his religion. It would be a mistake to assign limits 
beyond which a layman should not travel in his familiarity with the 
truths of his faith. Correctly viewed, what truth is more assiduously 
to be cultivated than religious truth? There is no need to revive 
the old maxims which concern the primal importance to be attached 
to religious development. There is no need to show how it fully and 
how it chiefly equips a man to fight bravely and victoriously in the 
battle in which all have to engage. There is no need to repeat how 
it is a corrective for all the seductions, how it is an antidote for all 
the poisons which attract and hypnotize in the ministerings to a 
saddened and wounded and enfeebled humanity, by the jewel-laden 
hands of a false science, a false literature and prostituted art. There 
is no need to insist that it is really the science of sciences, that with- 
out its light men will walk in the darkness and remain blind in the 
full blaze of noon. 

What a deep well of truth is that saying of the author of the 
“Imitation of Christ,” “I had rather feel compunction than know 
how to define it”! It is an emphatic and vigorous way of say- 
ing that all the treasures of science are but a handful of dust. 
He was not minded to disparage the theology of compunction. 
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He wished only to impress upon himself and his readers the 
salutary teaching that knowing is not doing, nor was he oblivious of 
the fact that there is no doing without knowing. He simply presents 
the fine flower which grows on the stem of all knowledge, which is 
of and about God. It is the necessity of this knowledge we are 
enforcing. Our claim is that the more perfect this knowledge, the 
more beautiful will be the flower ; that where this knowledge directs 
and dictates, the more splendid is the life and the glory thereof. 

There was perhaps a time when the foregoing remarks would be 
more apposite than they are now. I mean there was such a time in 
this country. It was an evil, and a very great one. It was, however, 
unavoidable. The Church was growing amid difficulties which re- 
quired a heroism to overcome, of which the present generation has 
no conception. It was the heroism of priests and laics whose inde- 
fatigable labors and stupendous sacrifices rendered possible the 
condition of Catholicity under these stars to day, rendered possible 
the enviable prosperity which their children’s children enjoy 
at the present moment. It were a pity that abundant harvests grew 
not out of a soil enriched and fertilized by the sweat of brows and 
the energy of hands so noble and so strong. As I said, in such days, 
these suggestions of ours might have been more needed. ‘To-day, 
however, the whole catechetical world is agog—there is a manifesta- 
tion of new and vigorous life. Men have jumped into the breach and 
are doing sterling work. There are watchmen on the towers, and 
not only is every invasion of the enemy immediately descried, but 
almost as suddenly repelled. There is a trumpet call to arms every- 
where. 

I look upon this marvellous revitalization as a new descent 
of the Holy Spirit. I know of nothing that is going to be more 
effective in defending and in spreading the Church. When there is 
such enthusiasm abroad even the feeblest voice is stirred to lift itself 
up. This is the reason of these chapters, and the why and the 
wherefore of my mingling—no matter how far in the rear—among 
the combatants. So let me say my little word in behalf of advanced 
Catechism, even if it amounts to “ ditto” only, after all the others. 

I alluded in my last to the fact that Higher Catechism spreads a 
very large field before the instructor. It reaches from the simplest to 
the most exalted matters. It begins with a lucid and an enlarged ex- 
planation of the text. It insists mainly on the more essential points. 
All this depends entirely on the age of the pupils and the time it will 
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be theirs to remain in this particular section. Perhaps it might be 
advocated that the course be mapped out on the largest and Most 
comprehensive lines, and that those who could would, and those 
who could not would not, embrace it all. This is open to the objec- 
tion that a boy or a girl who found it impossible to assist for more 
than a year or two would miss not a few of the principal or essential 
points. That this would be a serious loss is self-evident. It might 
help to have a primary and a higher advanced course. At any rate 
it is vital that the children do not escape from our control until they 
have something more than is imparted in the Sunday school, be it in 
the prayer, or the Confession, or the Communion, or the Confirmation 
class. 

I know of no more attractive occupation than that of con- 
tributing to this more thorough—shall I call it more scientific?— 
training of children. It is attractive because of the good accom- 
plished, because that good is not only a present, but a future good, 
because it fills the ranks of Catholicism with soldiers brave and intel- 
ligent, and who, in the conflict of existence, will give a good report 
of themselves. It is attractive because it is a meritorious work. It 
blesses him who gives and him who takes. It keeps the priest in 
that theological atmosphere in which the seeds of the spiritual life 
find so many running springs to facilitate their growth, their flower- 
ing, and their fruitage. It is attractive because of the mentality 
which it arouses, and expands, and elevates. It is attractive on 
account of the voyages of discovery and exploration it sends us out 
upon. 

A radical study of the subjects included in or suggested by 
the Catechism will compel an investigation of the whole field of learn- 
ing. Into what sublime regions are we not led by a survey of the 
doctrinal treasures of the deposit of faith! What a sweep of 
history—modern as well as ancient—we take in as we fathom the 
great epochal event of the formation of the Church. We are forced 
back to the primitive revelation, so. carefully guarded against ad- 
mixture, by the uninterrupted series of the patriarchs and prophets, 
by the majestic legislator, by the judges and the kings and the high 
priests of Israel. We behold in the synagogue, the prophecy of the 
Church. Then the dissolution of dynasties, and finally the Rome of 
the pagans, arbiter of the universe, seated on the Seven Hills. While 
all the world is agaze, behold it disappears and in its stead, like an 
exhalation, rises, by divine magic and in face of all the nations, the 
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edifice indestructible, of which Jesus Christ is the corner stone, and 
the pillars, and the walls, and the dome, and the turrets. 

How full of charm research becomes under the spell of so much 
energy, and splendor, and stability! One comes closer to God. One 
reaches a better comprehension of His providence, of His ways of 
dealing with His creatures, of His power. Knowing Him better, one 
loves Him more ardently and presses more eagerly in the footsteps of 
His Son. Thus much and more for the teacher, and how much besides 
for the scholars! Is it not well to confront them with the glory of 
the Church, of which they are members? Is it not well to reason 
by facts, and arguments, and principles, cogent and valid, the faith 
that is theirs, to make them proud of it beyond every other pos- 
session, to make them willing to die for it, and, what is harder yet, 
to make them determined to live for it, to encourage them not only 
to stand up, but to kneel down for it? I think we are justified, from 
the very little that has been said, that an advanced course should 
crown the catechetical curriculum in every parish. It has become a 
duty obligating all who have charge of souls. Thank God, the per- 
formance of this duty holds in its core its own reward. While it 
satisfies the conscience, it is a gymnasium for the mind and a balm 
for the heart. 





























AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
SECOND PERIOD. 
HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL, 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.), 
XVII.—Esau aAnp JAcos. 


A. Preparation —The marriage of Isaac and Rebecca, after a long time, 
was blessed by two sons, of these we shall now speak. 


B. Narration—(a) Esau and Jacob Compared. (b) The Birth. 
right. (c) The Deceitful Obtaining of Isaac’s Blessing. (d) Dis. 
covery of the Deceit. 


C. Explanation—(a) God blessed Isaac for the sake of Abraham his 
father. “I am the God of Abraham thy father; do not fear, for I am with 
thee; I will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham’s sake 
(Gen. xxvi. 24). That is in reward for Abraham’s virtues. Now Isaac be- 
sought God to give him children, and after a long time (twenty years) twins 
were born to him, both sons. They were named Jacob and Esau. “ Isaac 
loved Esau, because he ate of his hunting; and Rebecca loved Jacob” (Chap, 
xxv. 28). (b) Now Esau, being the firstborn, possessed the birthright, and 
one day, being hungry, he sold it to his brother Jacob for a mess of pottage, 
(Soup made from lentils.) ‘“ And Jacob boiled pottage; to whom Esau 
coming faint out of the field, said: Give me of this red pottage, for I am 
exceedingly faint. For which reason his name was called Edom. And 
Jacob said to him: Sell me thy first birthright. He answered: Lo I die, 
what will the first birthright avail me?” (Chap. xxv. 29, 30, 31, 32). That is, 
I die of hunger. What will the right of being the firstborn avail me? that is, 
how will it help my hunger? It was not that his hunger was so great but he 
wished to hide his greediness for the food. ‘ Jacob said, Swear therefore to 
me. Esau swore to him, and sold his first birthright” (Chap. xxv. 33, 34). 
(c) ‘“ Now Isaac was old (one hundred and thirty-seven years) and his eyes 
were dim, and he could not see” (Gen. xxvi. 1). Isaac dwelt in Gerara, 
having left Bersabee, owing to the famine which came upon the land. One day 
Isaac called Esau, his elder son, and said to him: “ Take thy arms, thy quiver 
and bow and go abroad; and when thou hast taken something by hunting, make 
me savory ineat thereof, as thou knowest I like, and bring it that I may eat; 
and my soul may bless thee before I die” (Gen. xxvii. 3, 4). Rebecca 
heard this; so she called Jacob, the son for whom she had a greater love, and 
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told him to select two of the best kids that she might prepare them for him 
to take to his father, and thus receive the blessing meant for Esau. Now 
Esau was hairy and Jacob was smooth skinned. So she took the skin of the 
sid and covered the hands of Jacob, lest Isaac might feel of them. Jacob 
gid all as his mother told him and entered the room of his father. “ And 
Jacob said: I am Esau, thy firstborn; I have done as thou didst com- 
mand me: arise, sit, and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless me” 
(Chap. xxvii. 19). “And Isaac said: Come hither, that I may feel thee, 
my son, and may prove whether thou be my son Esau or not. He came 
near to his father, and when he had felt him Isaac said: The voice indeed 
is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau” (Chap. xxvii. 21, 
22). After Isaac had eaten of the meat he kissed and blessed Jacob, saying: 
“God give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, abun- 
dance of corn and wine. And let peoples serve thee, and tribes worship thee; 
be thou lord of thy brethren, and let thy mother’s children bow down before 
thee. Cursed be he that curseth thee; and let him that blesseth thee be filled 
with blessings” (Chap. xxvii. 28, 29). (d) Directly after, Esau entered 
with the meat he had procured by hunting, and asked for the blessing his 
father had promised to him; so Isaac discovered the deceit which had been 
practised upon him by Jacob, but he said: ‘“ And I have blessed him and 
he shall be blessed” (Chap. xxvii. 33). Meaning that he could not now 
take the blessing from Jacob. “And Esau said to him: Hast thou only one 
blessing, father? I beseech thee bless me also. And when he wept with a 
loud cry, Isaac being moved said to him: In the fat of the earth, and in 
the dew of heaven from above, shall thy blessing be. Thou shalt live by 
the sword and shalt serve thy brother; and the time shall come when thou 
shalt shake off and loose his yoke from thy neck” (Chap. xxvii. 38, 39, 40). 


D. Commentary.—1. Esau’s Inordinate Appetite and Frivolous- 
ness.—Esau was unworthy to be the bearer of God’s promise. In his 
greediness for food, his gluttony, he threw away his precious birth- 
right; even rashly swore it away. What virtue is especially opposed 
to the sin of gluttony? To which class of virtues does temperance 
belong? Which are the four cardinal or principal virtues? When 
do we sin by swearing? 2. The Lie and the Dissembling.—Jacob de- 
clared to his father that he was Esau. This was an untruth, and 
it was told knowingly and with the object of deceiving his father. 
What sin does one commit who deliberately and intentionally tells 
what is not true? What is meant by a lie? Are we ever allowed 
to tella lie? 3. The Ways of Being Accessory to Another's Sin.— 
Rebecca said to Jacob: “ follow my counsel ” (xxvii. 8). When she 
wished him to pass himself off for Esau, she counseled him to com- 
mit this deed. By counsel and partaking she helped him to commit 
it. Therefore, she was a sharer of Jacob’s sin or accessory to it. How 
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many ways are there of being accessory to another’s sin? When are 
we answerable for another’s sin? 

E. Moral Application.—Lying is an abominable sin—an aboming. 
tion before God. Jacob was punished for this sin. God hates a lie 
“A lie is a foul blot in a man” (Ecclus. xx. 26). “ Lying lips are 
an abomination to the Lord ” (Prov. xii. 22). 


XVIII.—Jacos JourRNEys TO LABAN, 


A. Preparation——The punishment for his lie was not long in Overtaking 
Jacob. Esau wished to take his life. Jacob was therefore obliged to flee. 


B. WNarration.—(a) Jacob’s Flight. (b) The Vision of the Heay. 
enly Ladder. (c) Jacob’s Vow. (d) Arrival at Laban’s. 


C. Explanation.—(a) Rebecca knowing that Jacob’s life was in danger, 
owing to Esau’s threat to kill him, called him and said: “ Now therefore, 
my son, hear my voice: arise and flee to Laban my brother to Haran: and 
thou shalt dwell with him a few days, till the wrath of thy brother be 
assuaged ” (Chap. xxvii. 43, 44). So Jacob took the journey to Mesopotamia 
to the kindred of his mother, the same journey which had been undertaken 
by Eliezer. (b) Now when he was tired at sunset he pillowed his head upon 
a stone and slept. “And he saw in his sleep a ladder standing upon the 
earth, and the top thereof touching heaven: the angels also of God ascending 
and descending by it; and the Lord leaning upon the ladder, saying to him: 
I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac; the land, 
wherein thou sleepest, I will give to thee and to thy seed. And thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth; thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to 
the east, and to the north, and to the south; and in thee and thy seed all 
the tribes of the earth shall be blessed’ (Gen. xxviii. 12, 13, 14). (¢) When 
Jacob awakened he said: “ This is no other but the house of God, and the 
gate of heaven. And Jacob, arising in the morning, took the stone, which he 
had laid under his head, and set it up for a title, pouring oil upon the top 
of it. And he called the name of the city Bethel, which before was called 
Luza” (Chap. xxviii. 17, 18, 19). “Bethel” lies a four hours’ journey to the 
north of Jerusalem. The names signifies: “The House of God.” (See map.) 
“ And he made a vow, saying: If God shall be with me, and shall keep me 
in the way by which I shall walk, and shall give me bread to eat and raiment 
to put on, and I shall return prosperously to my father’s house: the Lord 
shall be my God: and this stone which I have set up for a title shall be 
called the house of God: and of all things that thou shalt give to me, | 
will offer tithes to thee” (Chap. xxviii. 20, 21, 22). (d) Jacob arrived at 
the house of Laban and was received by him with much delight. And God 
increased the goods of Laban for Jacob’s sake, because Jacob was good and 
pious and brought blessing to those with whom he lived. 
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D. Commentary.—t. Bethel is a Figure of the Church.—Every 
catholic Church is “ A House of God,” because Our Lord in the 

eat Sacrament of the Altar dwells in the tabernacle ; and A Gate 
saver.” because through her we receive the true faith and the 
sss Sacraments, through the worthy reception of which we may 
become holy and reach our eternal home. How holy, how awe ~ 
spiring, then, is this place, the Church! In the words of Jacob: 
“How terrible is this place.” With what respect and reverence, then, 
we should enter this “ house of God” and with what love and atten- 
tion we should pray therein. By lack of respect and attention in 
“God’s house,” the Church, we dishonor God. How do we sin 
aoainst the exterior worship of God? 2. The Vow.—Jacob prom- 
ied, that is made a vow to God that he would raise an altar at Bethei 
a God’s honor if God would conduct him safely home. He gave to 
God a voluntary promise to do something that would be agreeable to 
Him, though there was no obligation to do it. This is called a vow. 
What is a vow? 

The Fourth Promise of the Messiah.—God also promised to Jacob 
that one of his descendants should bring blessing to all nations. 
Who is this descendant of Jacob? Therefore we must hereafter 
look for the Messias among the descendants of Jacob. Jacob is the 
sixth figure of Our Lord. 

E. Moral Application—Learn from to-day’s lesson to behave 
with reverence in Church and to pray with attention and devotion. 
Do not laugh, talk, etc., or you will be dishonoring God and God’s 
house. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Acta Romani Pontificis. 
1. Commendation of the Salesians. 

The Holy Father writes to the Superior of the Salesians, 
in warm praise of their work, and to confirm the indul- 
gences granted to them and to their helpers. (August 17, 
1904. ) 

2. The Solesmes School of Chant. 

The Holy Father writes to the Abbot of Solesmes to 
praise him for the excellent work done by that monastery 
for the restoration of the ancient Church music. (Novem- 
ber 21, 1904.) 

II. From the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
Dispensation from Abstinence for Austrian Army. 

The Bishops of Austria asked to have the standing army 
in barracks and camps exempted from the law of fasting 
and abstinence, as are troops when on the march. The 
Congregation granted to the Bishops power to dispense from 
abstinence for seven years, on all days excepting Christ- 
mas Eve and Good Friday. As for fasting, they might ap- 
ply the opinions of sound theologians concerning the point. 

III. From the Congregation of the Council. 
Division of Bequest on Formation of New Parish. 

An Italian nobleman left a bequest to the poor of his 
parish, to be administered by the parish priest. The parish 
was afterward divided, and the pastor of the new parish 
claimed a share for his poor. 

It was decided to divide the prin-ipal of the legacy on the 
basis of the number of inhabitants in each parish at the 
time of the formation of the new parish. (June 25, 1904.) 
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IV. From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
The Right of Nuns to Choose a Confessor. 

The Abbot General of the Cassinese Congregation brings 
up the question as to the right of a Mother Superior to 
refuse the request of a nun for an extraordinary confessor. 
He quotes two former decisions of the S. Congregation— 
one that the Superior must always grant the petition of the 
nun, even if she sees that there is no need, and that the nun 
is suffering from scruples or some such mental defect ; and 
a second to the effect that the nun has the right to choose 
amongst the Confessors appointed by the Bishop. 

In spite of these decisions, some Superiors claim that 
they have the right to refuse such a request on what they 
call extrinsic reasons. 

The Congregation decides that they have no such right, 
but if there are really serious reasons, they can refer them 
to the Ordinary, whose judgment must settle it. (August 
5, 1904.) 

V. From the Congregation of Rites. 
Antiphons in Office of the Dead. 

The Ritual prescribes that the antiphons should be 
doubled in die anniversario. In answer to a question as to 
whether this meant every succeeding anniversary, the Con- 
gregation answered in the affirmative. (November 4, 
1904. ) 

VI. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
1. The Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 

An indulgence of three hundred days toties quoties, ap- 
plicable to the souls in purgatory, is granted to those who 
invoke the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, either with the 
lips or in the heart. (October 10, 1904.) 

2. The Prayer to the Sacred Heart after Mass. 

(a) To gain the indulgences granted June 7, 1904, for 
saying after Mass the ejaculation: “ Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, have mercy on us,” it suffices that the first part be 
said by the priest, and the response by the people. (b) 
There is no obligation to say it, but the Holy Father would 
wish to have uniformity about it, and accordingly he ex- 
horts the priests to recite it. (August 19, 1904.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





THE OBLIGATION TO RESTITUTION, ARISING FRom 
CONCEALING THE REAL VALUE OF AN OBJECT, 
AND THEREBY DEPRECIATING ITS PRICE. 


Mr. A. is a dealer in works of art and antiques. Once a year, or 
oftener, he makes a business trip to Europe, to purchase a new supply 
of goods. He is an expert in the business, and knows to a nicety, 
what an article of this kind is worth, and what price it will bring in 
the American market. Now, it often happens that Mr. A., in order 
to purchase some article at a bargain, conceals its true value from 
the owner, often insisting that it has very little or no value, and thus 
succeeds in purchasing for a trifle, pieces that he knows are worth 
a great deal, and which he afterward disposes of for many times the 
price he paid for them. In this way he is making considerable 
money, but sometimes has misgivings about his methods of making 
it. What judgment, from the view point of good morals, are we 
to form of Mr. A.’s business methods? 

Mr. A. is certainly bound to restitution, provided his conduct in 
the purchase of goods, is really deceiving and unjust. Whether his 
conduct is really such in each and every instance, will appear from 
the following considerations, as also the extent of his obligation to 
make restitution. 

1. Mr. A. conceals from the owner of the piece of furniture or art, 
its true value, which it possesses by reason of its age or workman- 
ship, etc. He simply remains silent about it. He is careful to drop 
no remark that might arouse suspicions in the owner as to its real 
worth. Now we ask, Is Mr. A. bound in conscience, in every in- 
stance, to enlighten the owner of a work of art as to its real value? 
Fr. Lehmkuhl (I. 1120) has this to say on the subject: “ Pretium 
conventionale . . . admitti potest in rebus quae apud vetera- 
mentarios existunt, modo ne dolose et fraudulenter procedatur : quare 
si inter res viles detegitur res pretiosa, videndum est, utrum singu- 
laris sit notitia emptoris, an communiter qui viderint illam rem, eam 
pro pretiosa habeant, adeoque potius singularis sit venditoris aut 
paucorum imperitorum inscitia. Si posterius obtinet, vilissimum 
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retium non censetur justum ; si prius, non injustum censetur. Quare 
facile admittitur, ut vetustos libros, etsi detegam, eos esse magni 
yaloris, si modo doloso non agam, viliore pretio mihi comparare 
possim.” That is to say, if the purchaser’s knowledge, in this par- 
ticular business, is altogether exceptional, he may profit by it. If the 
purchaser’s knowledge is not exceptional, but the ignorance of the 
owner of the work of art, etc., is quite unusual, then the purchaser 
may not profit by his knowledge, because what he profits by, then, 
is, in reality, not his own knowledge, but his neighbor’s exceptional 
ignorance. 

This is also the view of Fr. Noldin, S.J., professor of moral 
theology in the University of Innsbruck. Dealing with the same case, 
which we give above, he says: “Si unus contrahentium verum rei 
valorem cognoscit, alter ignorat, ita distinguendum est: venditio 
injusta est, si verus rei valor facile ab omnibus peritis cognoscitur ; 
venditio antem justa est, quando verus rei valor solum ab emptore 
ob sigularem ejus peritiam detegetur.” And he gives the reason as 
follows: “ Ratio primi est, quia pretium vulgare, quod communiter 
a peritis determinatur, majus est. Ratio secundi est, quia res com- 
muniter non pluris aestimatur ” (The. Mor. II., n. 589). 

If Mr. A., therefore, ob singularem ejus peritiam, being an ex- 
pert, alone knows the value of the object, and he leaves the owner 
of it in ignorance of its real value, and thus succeeds in buying it 
for little or nothing, only to sell it later on for a very handsome 
price, he does not commit any injustice against the owner. Because, 
under these circumstances, the object has little or no value for the 
owner, since the value put upon it by those versed in such matters 
is very small. Mr. A. is not responsible for the ignorance of the 
owner, He did not deceive the owner into offering the object for a 
very small price, and can not be considered, therefore, the causa 
eficax of the /ucrum cessans, which the owner might have enjoyed 
if he had known the article’s true value. Therefore, Mr. A. is not 
bound to restitution for this part of his conduct. 

2. But how stands the case with regard to the rest of Mr. A.’s 
business methods? Mr. A. not only conceals the true value of the 
goods he intends purchasing, by observing a profound silence, but 
he positively contributes to lead the owner into error, in order to 
profit by it. Can we also, in this case, maintain that Mr. A.’s conduct 
is not a causa efficax damni, and, therefore, does not create an obliga- 
tion to restore? Even here we can excuse Mr. A from the obligation 
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of restitution if what he did, amounts to nothing more than an effort, 
common to all barter, to purchase goods as cheaply as possible. That 
is called a trick of trade, and in itself does not constitute an act of 
injustice, even though a less experienced seller might sometimes be 
induced by it, to sell an article cheaper than he would otherwise have 
sold it, provided the price paid may still be considered a justum 
pretium. 

St. Alphonsus says: “Hinc etiam advertendum, quod com. 
muniter non praestatur fides mendaciis vendentium, dum satis nos- 
cuntur, haec esse communia stratagemata ; unde ipsi regulariter non 
tenentur, ob, id ad restitutionem, ut Salm, etc. Dixi: regulariter: quia 
si aliquando venditor certe animadverteret emptorem mendaciis 
credere et ideo majoris emere, tunc quidem ab injustitia is non est 
excusandus ” (Theol. Mor. iv., n. 805). 

What the Holy Doctor says here of the seller who by false exag- 
gerations endeavors to deceive the purchaser, and thus receive a 
higher price for his goods, we may apply to the case of the pur- 
chaser who, by false representations, induces the owner of a work of 
art, for instance, to part with it at a price far below the lowest pre- 
tium justum. In this case Mr. A. can scarcely be excused from the 
obligation of making restitution. By false and unjust representa- 
tions, he procures an article at a price far below any actual value it 
possesses. His profit can not be ascribed, in this case, to any excep- 
tional knowledge he possesses, but only to his mendacious representa- 
tions. He is, in fact, positively cheating his neighbor. “ Ratio est, 
quia emptor (ut jam per se patet) non minus tenetur servare 
justitiam commutativam in contractu, quam venditor; ergo sicut 
venditor non potest, salva conscientia, plus acceptare, quam justum 
pretium exigit, ita emtpor non potest minus dare, quam limites justi 
pretii exigunt ” (Elbel. vi., n. 179). . * 





